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FOREWORD 

eneaaed in the development of occupational education curriculums. Cuide//nes for Law 
Enforcement Education Programs is the first publication planned for the field of public service. 
^ The decision to coauthor this document was made largely because of the national consulta- 

a ‘o AAJC's occupational educational staff with 

special responsibility for public service education. Prior to that,, he served for three years with 
the'internadonal As^sociation of Chiefs of Police as the police educadon consultant under a 

*"°^This^S'catior written with the continuing assistance of a national 

representing law enforcement and education. In addition to the authors, members of that council 



were; 

WILLIAM M. BARNES, Chief of Police 
City of West Palm Beach, Florida 33402 

Developed and taught in the law enforcement 
program at Palm Beach junior College/ Lake 
Worth, Florida. 

MICHAEL M. BENNETT, President 

St. Petersburg'(Florida) Junior College 33710 

Represented community colleges on the Na- 
tional Advisory Council for Police Education 
under the Ford Foundation grant to the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police. 
VERN L. FOLLEY, Chairman 
Division of Police and Public Administration 
Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Area 
Community College 17110 

Serves as law enforcement consultant to the 
• Pennsylvania State Department of Education. 
C. ROBERT GUTHRIE, Chairmen 
Department of Criminology 
• California Slate College at Long Beach 90804 

Member of California Council on Criminal 
■ justice; evaluation consultant on special grant 
projects ‘ to the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance (U. S. Department of justice). 

ALEX PANTALEONI, Coordinator 
Police Science Department • 

Rio Hondo junior College 
Whittier, California 90601 

Member of the California State Department of 

Education Advisory Committee pn Police Train- 
ing and of the Training Committee pf the 
California Peace Officers _ Association; past 
, . president of the Police Educators Association 

of. California. 
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Previously served as academic dean at, John 
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City of Flint, Michigan 485Q2 . 
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program at the Flint Community junior College. 
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Current president of the International Associa- 
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Although the national interest and momentum for 
law enforcement education has certainly increased 
recently, it is not entirely acturate to describe police- 
education per se. as a totally current phenomenon. 
The baccalaureate degree programs at institutions 
such as San Jose State, Michigan State, and Berkeley 
all originated in the 1930's. The evolution of police 
professionalization during the post-World War II 
era, when viewed in perspective, can be attributed 
in part to the California junior colleges. By making 
police education and training available throughout 
California, the junior colleges set a pattern which 
was eventually adopted nationwide. While the 
history of this process is • most significant and 
pertinent in placing police education in perspective 
nationally, space does not permit its entry in this 
publication. For a detailed historical treatment of 
police education in the community college, see the 
master's degree thesis entitled The Role of the Junior 
College in Police Education in Califorhia* which 
describes the beginnings pf police, degree studies 
and the maturing phases- through which these 
prograrhs passed. 

Noteworthy, of course, during the 1920's was 
the prophetic leadership of Chief August Volimer at 
Berkeley, who advertised in the University of 
California's student newspaper for young men to 
serve on the police department while, obtaining their 
college education. Vollmer's criteria for selection 
Were simple and direct: "high intelligence, sound 
nerves, good physique, sterling character, fast reac- 
tion time, good memory, and the ability to, make 

accurate observations and correct, decisions." t 

A more recent statement was issued in 1965 by 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Advisory Council on Police Education and Training. 
This group of national authorities assembled under a 

Ford Foundation grant stated that: 

Generally, it is conceded that today's law entorce- 

ment officer has a need for higher education. It is also 
generally agreed that within the next few years law 
* enforcement officers will find higher education 
imperative. 

*Farris, Edward. The Role of the lunior College, in Police Education 

m Ca//fom/a. Berkeley: University of California, 1964. 

f Leonard, V. A. the. Police of the Twentieth Century. Brooktyn; 

The Foundation Press, Inc., 1964.' 200 pp. 



The above observation, is the result of consideration - 
of the changes that society has and is experiencing^ in 
such areas as the population explosion, the growing 
pressure for education .beyond high school, the chang- 
ing nature of metropolitan areas, and the effects of 
tensions and pressures ranging from automation to r^ce. 
The law enforcement officer is required to meet all kinds 
of people and innumerable kinds of situations; he must 
therefore: . 

1. Be equipped to make good value judgmetits 

2. Be able to maintain his perspective 

, 3. Be able to understand underlying causes of hu- 
man behavior 

4. Be able to communicate clearly and precisely 

5. Possess leadership qualities 

•6. Be knowledgeable of skills. 

In view of changing conditions which require 
flexibility, basic theory, and broad understandings, it is 
concluded that a wide spectrum of higher education 
must be available. 

A published comrriittee report from the Interna- 
tional Association of Police Professors that same year 
reads as follows: 

The transformation of the United States from a rural 
to an urban society, the treniendous social problems 
resulting from herding people together irt vast congloin-- 
erations around urban certtors,. the rapid acceleration of 
the drive for equality, the breakdown of rnany of our 
institutions which have heretofore maintained social 
stability; pose problems for police which are greater in 
both magnitude and complexity than those whicn they 
have faced before. We believe tfiey demand changes in 
some of our approaches to police work. They require an 
increasing knowledge of the social sciences, especially 
psychology and sociology, and they require the capacity 
to adapt an array of technological devices to police 
work. Furthermore, it seems that at least the larger police 
departments of this .country will not be able to escape 
the trend toward increasing specialization which is 
characteristic of virtually all other occupations in Ameri- 
can society. This means that law enforcernent education 
programs must be planned so that they include a hard 
core of work in the law enforcement field for all law 
enforcement officers,' plus the ojspbrtunity to develop 
special skills within this broad field, . ■ 

Education and the development of knowledge and 
scholarship require certain habits of thought and the 
development of the capacity for critical analysis. Edu- 
cation also requires freedom of thought and discussion, 
critical analysis, and the willingness to. entertain, for 
purposes of discussion, any idea — no matter how- un- 
orthodox or contrary to existing practice. Only by doing 
so can the full creativity of the human mind be released 
and developed. • , 
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That committee's report went on to point out 
that, 

'policemen, as well as engineers, scholars, and adminis- 
trators, need "intellectual vision." One can undoubtedly 
justify in police terms that p?rt of education which is 
loosely called liberal arts. One can justify requiring art, 
music, literature, on the grounds that a policeman, in 
his work, sees so much of the seamy side of humanity 
that he should have sonie acquaintance with the sublime' 
and noble products of the human spirit in order to keep 
his sanity, balance, and judgment. But these are not the 
real justifications; rather, we justify the requirements of 
liberal arts in law enforcement education on the grounds 
that they contribute m ways for which no substitute has 
■been found, to the development of men as thinking, 

. critical, creative beings, with an awareness of their 
relations to the whole of mankind. We do this in the 
faith that this type of man is a better man -whatever 
occupation he pursues; 

Statements In support of law enforcement edu- 
cation are also found in the report by the President's 
Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
tion of Justice, published in 1967. This document, 
available through the U. S. Goverriment Printing 
Office, reports that the median educational level for 
all . policemen in the United States is 12.4 years, 
which indicates that many policemen already have 
done some college vvork. The commission believes 
this trend should be sharply accelerated. It should, 
also be possible, . the report points out, for every 
department to ihsist immediately thet all recruits 
possess both the high school diploma and the demon- 
strated ability to do college work. The American 
Association of Junior Colleges is firmly convinced 
that the following points, clearly stated in the Pfesi- 
dent's Commission report, are directly related to the 
role of the community college -in meeting public 
service needs: 

1; It should be the long-range goal of all depart- 
• ments to raise their educational Standards. 

2. Recruitment on college campuses and inner-city 

neighborhoods would not be successful unless 
police departments recruit much more actively 
than they now ordinarily do. 

3. In order; to attract college graduates, to police 
service, starting and maximum salaries must be 

• competitive with other professions and occupa- 
tions that seek the same graduates. 

4. Most of those departments that have already insti- 
tuted high standards have had no unusual trouble 

. remaining at authorized strength because of the 
attractiveness of working in such departments. 




These selected statements indicate the growing 
potential within the law enforcement community for 
a greater involvement with higher education. , Be- 
cause of its flexibility, vitality, and proximity, the 
community college is clearly in a position to assist. 
Because of its low cost, concern for community 
needs, and responsiveness to student differences, the 
community college can well serve as the academic 
vehicle for a meaningful nationwide diajogue be- 
tween the law enforcement community and study 
beyond the high school. 

' In the years since 1 960, this movement has gained 
rnomentum. From CalifornFa, through Fidrida, into , 
New York/Michigan, and Pennsylvania, by 1963 the 
evidence of growth and expansion was even more 
apparent. The California State Department of Educa- 
tion reported in 1964 that enrollments in that state's 
junior college police science programs were second 
only to those of electronic technician programs.* 

Underlying all of this unquestionably has been 
the ever-increasing search for a more attractive- 
police image. Although this term means different 
things to different people it is difficult to foster pay, 
prestige, status in the corhmunity, and recognition 
as a professional v/ithin a system that makes few 
educational demands upon itself. The list pf causa- 
tive factors also must necessarily include: the in- 
creased recognition that greater knowledge is re- 
quired in today's police operations; the wide atray 
of social problems vyith which police, officers are 
now confronted; the demands from community 
leaders for improved pOlice-citizen cOntacts; mount- 
ing social disorders culniinating irt higher crime 
rates and, not surprisingly, the recent develop- 
. mental experiences which other career fields. have 
undergone. 

Having briefly alluded to the rationale urider- 
lying law enforcement associate degree programs, a 
next logical step is to determine with some accuracy , 

♦ Professional Standards Division (lACl’). "Educational Standards - 
California Prbgress Report." Police Ch/ef 32:31; May 1965. 
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the need for police personnel at the career entry 
level. Once again we need only turn to the recent 
work of the President's Commission on Law Enforce- 
ment and Administration of justice for a conservative ’ 
estimate of the police recruiting situation. In its 
publication, Task Force Report: The Police, the 
Commission states: 

Ti>e Nation's police deparlrrienls are encountering 
serious difficulty in maintaining their forces at author- 
ized strength. A survey conducted by the National 
League of Cities in 1966 disclosed that over 65 per cent 
of the departments surveyed were understaffed. 

Since the authorized strength of police departments 
has increased at the rate of approximately 3 per cent 
each year, and since an average of 5.4 per cent of exist- 
ing personnel leave their departments each year (due 
to resignation, dismissal, retirement, or death) 50,000 
new police officers will be needed in 1967 alone. 

Commission recommendations for the addition of 
community service officers and staff specialists will re- 
quire even greater numbers of police personnel.* 

According to the National League of Cities survey, 
not only were the departments surveyed 5,840 offi- 
cers under authorized strength, but they were 1 1 ,864 
men under preferred strength. With the current focus 
of attention upon the nation's crime problems, the 
gap between authorized and preferred strength will 
narrow considerably in the years ahead. 

Beyond the needs of the municipal police service, 
the personnel r^uirements of county and state law 
enforcement agencies must be considered. The state 
police alone, who number some 40,000 officers, 
have increased in strength at an average annual rate 
of 8.2 per cent in the period from 1955 to 1965. 
Although these figures do not include a multitude of 
career opportunities in other law enforcement and 
related criminal justice fields, they leave no question 
as to the significant number of career entry oppor- 
tunities that await the qualified applicant in police 
service, ' 

Having outlined the need for law enforcement 
education, both in terms of quality and quantity, it 
is appropriate to explore specific ways in which the 
community college can respond to requests for as- 
sistance both from the police service and the com- 
munity at large. 

♦The President's Commission on Law Enforcement and Administra- 
_ tipn of Justice. Task Force Report: The Police. Washington, D. C.: 

Q U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967. 
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Unlike some occupational programs offered at the . 
community college, the associate degree program in 
law enforcement has focused upon the need for. a 
broad background of educational experience. It is 
designed to provide personnel with the knowledge 
and understanding necessary to operate effectively in 
the highly complex field of social control. Writing for. 
the President's Commission on Law Enforcement and 
Administration of Justice, George W. O'Connor of 
the International Association of Chiefs of Police 
suggests: ’ 

It is nonsense to state of to assume that the enforce- 
ment of the law is so simple that it, can be done best by 
those unencumbered by a study of the literal arts. The 
man who goes into'oyr streets in hopes of regulating, 
directing, or controlling hu.man behavior must;be armed 
With more than a gun and the ability to perform mechan- 
ical movements in response to a situation. Such men as . 
these engage in the difficult, complex and, important 
business of human, behavior. Their intellectual arma- 
rrient-so long .restricted. to the minimum -must be no 
less than their physical prowess and protection. 

Primary emphasis in law enforcement degree 
programs has been upon the nature and implemehta- ‘ 

• tion of the law enforcement function! rather than 
upon the traditional entry skills. These have his^ 
tprically been provided after employment by the 
employing agency. The Jack of emphasis on entry 
skills, the liberal arts, content, and the fpcus, of pro-. 
fessionat Courses; on theory and control of police 
operations is sometimes mistcikenly^ interpreted as an 
indication that associate degree programs are con-, 
cernedi with preparing chiefs of police rather than ‘ 
patrolmen. This, of course, is not the case. Tooperale 
effectively in today's society the patrolman must 
understand the nature of the police fiinctiort and the 
principles of human behavior no less than.he under- 
stands the use of his side arm or the Jaw of arrest. 
The associate degree prograni then ts designed to 
prepare the individual for a career in modern law 
enforcement by providing him vvith the background 
and understanding necessary to function at the entry 
level and to advance to the limits of his ability. With 
a sound educational background and the basic and 
specialized training provided by his agency, the 
police officer is prepared for a career of service to 
his profession and his community. 

A secondary advantage'of a broadly based as- 



sociate degree program is the potential for ontry into' 
a variety of career patterns' VVh Me most community 
college programs address themselves primarily to 
the needs of local police agencies, a large number of 
related law enforcement and criminal justice career, 
fields are open to the graduate of the type of police 
program discussed above. The following list suggests 
a, few such career fields. 

Federal: Central. Intelligence Agency; U. S. ■ 
Secret Service;. Internal Revenue Service; Bureau, 
of Narcotics; Bureau of Drug Abuse Control; 
■Border Patrol; Immigration and Naturalization 
; Service; Military Police; Office of Naval Intelli- 
gence; Office of Special Investigations (U. S. Air 
Force); National Park Service Pdfice; Federal 
Bureau of Investigation; and others for. a' total of 
over fifty federal agencies concerned with some 
aspect of law enforcement. v . 

Stiate: state police; highway, patrol; crime 
control commission; liquor coptrol commission; 
fish and wildlife agencies; narcotics bureau; 
crime laboratories; bureaus of criminal Investi- 
gation and Identification; and others for a total 
of over . 200 state agencies in the United Stales 
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CorrtCtional: probation officer; parole offi- 
cer; prison security officer; juvenile court officer. 

Privata: plant protection and industrial se- 
curity; insurance investigator; retaij store se-. 

. curity; private police; railroad, bus, airline 
security; private investigation. 

While sorne of the above career fields require 
education beyond the associate degree level, with 
the exception of several federal agencies, most are 
open to community college graduates who present a 
broad knowledge of the process of administration of 
criminal justice and a basic understanding of human 

behavior, . 

Attention to the associate degree program should 
not, however, obscure nor limit other important 
roles of the comprehensive community cpilege. To 
be of maximum service to the community, the law 
enforcement profession, and the student, the. college 

will wish to consider programs designed to meet the 

training and education needs of personnel at several 
levels of police service and at various points in the 
career, pattern. Preservice students and younger law , 
enforcement officers will generally be most inter- 
ested in the associate degree program, which Will 
meet their long-range career plans. Older officers 
may be more concerned with a certificate prograrh 
that will enable them to achieve more limited ob- 
jectives and, at all levels of law enforcement, per- 



sonnel will benefitfrom specialized training programs 
offered by the community college. The nature of 
local police service and the needs of individual stu- 
dents will determine the objectives and types of 
programs appropriate to a particular college. 

Depending upon local .needs and existing re- 
sources, there are many ways in vyhich the modern 
community college can assist in the development of 
a truly professional police serylce in the United 
States. Some of the more obvious areas of service 
include:- . 

1 . The deveiopment of sound associate degree 
programs designed to meet the long-range, career 
needs of the police profession 

2. Identification of more limited one^year certih-. 
cate pfogranhs for i h-seryice police person nel with 
shorter range educational goals. 

3. Provision' of opportunities for in-Seryiee off^ 
cers to take one or more professional courts to meet 
sp^ifjc job objectives such as promotion or yvork- 

. related backgrpund knowl^^^ 

4. Offering of in-service training courses to 
: provide job skills;and, information 

5. Coordination- of regional basic or recruit, 
training programs for the development of competen- 
cies in personnel which will enable them to function 

at the ehtry level in law enfprcem^^^^^ 
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Any developing community college law enfprcement 
program should seriously consider establishing an 
advisory council. When there is.no full-time director, _ . 
the rieed is perhaps greatest, and after a director has 
been'named, he should find an advisory grOup very V 
helpful. This should not suggest to the college ad- 
ministration’ that an outside group will be determin- 
ing curriculum and other, program details that are 

the responsibility of the academician. -However, the 
advisory group may be asked to suggest subject 
areas that need to, be included within the broad, range 
of concentrafed study. 

■ AH of the recogni2ed professions have boards of 

competent practitioners who counsel and guide- the 
acadortt'*^ preparation for entry into practice, arid law 
erifOrcempnt shQuld not be’ an exception. At its in- 
ception the counql ' must necessarily be broad jn 
rhakeup because of the , many phases through which 
a new law enforcement program rnust pass. As pro- • 
grams progress, the value of the council does not 
dirninish’ but its role changes and its sphere of in- 
/fluerice acfuatly wideris. This occurs because the 
police executives who serve as council members are - 
'• also hiring'prOgram graduates and :are in a strategic : 
position, for making Suggestions to better prepare - 
; students for police employmerit Therefore fo the^ ^ 
early stages, of council must not be 

created simply as a formality, but should be en-; 
conraged to ask- penetr^^^^ questions and to ex- 
press support of the prOgram contentj ■policies, and ^ 

direction. .'■/.•''.-v,'. 

the.purppSe pf the broadly based police advisory 
■ committee is to advise junior. college adniinistrators ■ 

. regarding the law enforcenient instructional program. 

It shares 'with other occupational advisory Commit- ; 
tees some specific functions in that It: 

1 , Serves a.S a cbrtimunicatipn- channel betv^^^ 
college /and community occup^^^ 

Lists the specific skills and s.uggests retated. and - 
techmcal information for.the course, 



2. 



3. 



4. 

5. 



and ' i ndustry as potential , instructors 
Helps evaluate the program of instruction , 
Suggests ways for iihproving the public relations 
•prograin at-the junior college. , 

6. Assists in recruiting, providing internships, and 
in plaping qualified. graduates in appropriate jobs 

7, Keeps the college informed bn changes in labor 
* market, specific needs, surpluses^, etc. ■ ' ^ 




8. Provides means, for the college tb inform the ' 

cornmunity bf occupationai prograrns : H 

9. Assesses program needs .in terms of the entire 
. community.* 

Depending upon the particular heeds of the de- 
veloping program, the advisory corrtm 
meet as often as ;mOnthly or as seldom as twice a ■ 
yeah However, most cbifege police program direc-; 
tors soon learn that individual mernb may be con- - 
suited informally should, a probjem a^^ • ; ' . 

Expefierice indicates that adyifofy groups^^^^^ n^ 
initially have sorpe areas of study in .m.md which 
cannot be justified as credit cours>e offerings. 

gives the college the opportunity to move into the. 
moncredit short course, and workshop fjeld af the 
urging' of the police repfesentatibn/There ar^^^ 
lirnitatjoris on short course offerings when an :adr • 
visory group is given the opportunity to rhake sug- 
gestions to the college: The only-real llmitatfo^h^^^ . 
in terms ofspa.Ce and the cost qf classroorn supplies 
and instructton/ ffy diverting Some of th.eir dep^ 
mentaf training funds to assistinig ^ attend-. ,/ 

ance at college short courses^ and by providing 
qual ified i nstructors) local police agencies can 
support and oheburage carhppsrbased palice trafo 
.^activjties.^c //" ■■■' ^ 



v-j ! 

.■;ef 






iA 
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• Amercan Associatfon of Junior College^- The Rolo of the Advfspty 
Comtnittee in Occiipationai Education in the Junior -Co/f^e. 
Washington, D.C: the Association; 1967^ ’ . . 









en- 



forc^ent represeiitatibn several tbfi. pblice 
adriiihistratbri shbu^ be included.' If travel is nbt 



apd tb familiarize him with past accomplishments 
arid plans ,fpr the future. . ■ . , ; ; • > • . ■ 



5-;^ 



t--:* 



fiV 



prohibitive, there is rib reason not to incl^ude a re* 

. spected adtnmistrafor . vvha may be .fifty of ^sixh' ' 
miles away. It is best, of cburse, if miiriicipaj , county, 

_ arid ,?tate erifbrce jurisdicdons can all^ 
clodedi The emphasis shoutdf however/ 
local tev6lr,since the community colleg^^ is dd^lgned 
prinaarjly to serve such grbup^^^^ In addltipfi, the cpl- 
. le^e should: bd represerited_ on the cpuhcil by. Ihe 
drreetbr pf persbri with immediate resp^ 
fpf program develppment and course offerings,; as; 
weii as by,a dean dr division chairman who can offer 
adrhiriiStrati^ s.upppd in dbprdiriatin 



Beyohd the initial, questidrr of 
a^nd short courses to be pfesented, one may aSk%hat; 
other . services the advisory’ cburicii performs. : It is . 



can 






the remainder - of the cpuncil can be made^^^u a 



t'' 



' stratedcphcern for |rol ipe educatipn> a r^epres^^ 
from : the Cbunselirtg services pf The high Schools, or 
■ top mariagemebt from the . ndws m 
newspaper, publisher or editor. • ' ; , . ' 

A number pf colleges in; the coun^ 
asked fp include cPrrech^ 
grafns. In auch^ Gases the; cd'uncil wpuld’^^^ w^ ad-;. 



arid aGadernicians, the cpurieil'a’^^’r^^ 

Meibl^rs of thecbb^^^^ must make pdbliC cbmntents f ^ 

. supporting pplice 'e^^ arid tlWy .must 'ep" ' 

.courage high ^hpol studeiits to plan ppliee cafeef? > ? 

that bi^jn with a^ 

most set the example of hiring; college slu'- ■ 

;dehts in cadet programs and addpdng if^ 



.. > 



ppliee service arid^ higher educabph’ b prb-' 



(cbuhdi has the ti^k of making a cpl legee 
, riot only arecogrii^edi buta dsefubsp 









' pf.dbrrectidris asvWell as fm^ 

-Othef possible ihclpsions in..the_ epurtei! 'might be 



■ within the^^p^ 



't: 



Crirne tpmrrtissiPos;^^^ private Prgahizatidhsrepre 
;sehti rig specific interests;' Assistance VS; also available 
from' the American Association of Junior Colleges. 

. ; : ^f^the college is iri or near the state csib , 






to be overlooked It rhav also be;ad 

point in the rrieetings pf such a group to include rep> 



I, since 



cburse offerings In these departments Will fo^^^ ^h 
integral 'part of the curriculum, ; 



i^ervice,:: 

lof preservlce stddentsy may; Well' ^ achieved, F*art- ; ^ 

time emplbymeht' in the’ police agency for youhgi,^^ -j 
: Careerrmindpd cbliege studeh^^^^^ is dpsirable. In the* ; ’ 

rMaftpb^distant future, it is hoped that Ipa^^ 

sence will be gfante^^ m that dpalified • ; ; , ■ ' 

can'be inyited toteach in acollegepr^^ 
ate thV shortage specializedciGurses,^^^-^ : ^ 

An advisory counciir;ref)ectmg^thpughtfMl' ppliO^^^ 



• .. 



K. 






Will 



The true test Of a pfograrh's success is the. exteht to ; ; V ’. 

which; graduates achieve sucGessful police, ; 
and further, to What-Oxtent the program's knp^ 
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.Regardless of the appbintrhent method erhpjby^^ 
howpVer, a . ''brjefing'' should be 'prpyided fpr each 



tasks,; 
indispensable 
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The selectiotT of the fiepirtmen 
for law enforcement i> a key determinant 9^ ulti*- 
mate growth, development, and success of the total 
' enterpnse. The director shblild be ef^ployed as soon 



America^ Association of junior Cofleges'^ 

Coflege journal lists openings as 

for positions. ■: ; "v:, ■’ '' 

tocal, state, and natiorieMo*^ 












the law enforcement curricu I um wi It be a part' of the 



empjpytoent. Executives wjfh; these associations 
should be alerted to feaching Opportuniti 



should have a part I n as much of the program organi- 
' zation as possible; including currlculurn and facilin’es . 
planning, student selection, and the recruitment an 
selection; of other faeulty mehibers. : • 

fiocruitmentand 

thO law enforcement field is the primary source, for 



the International'; Association .of' Chiefs-'pf Police' 



interested in relocatibg Or. who 

about new .opportunities in ‘ the law enfor^^^ 

tead^gfieJd.. Educational a«o^^^^ 



and may refer applican to opening; avarla|bl^^^^^ 

Selection and;i(^ 

Program Director / 

Job requiremergs ;or ; qualifications vary fm 



or state regulations and, 
individuai position ,Qu 



Com- 



on 



There may be pefsoris in the community with the, 

Required educationat . background who have been , 
active-in tha police field in differed For 

various reaspns they may; be interested in leaving 

their practitioner responsibilitieV tP .become asso^ 
ciatbd with, the comrnun1ty e6llege/ln.^^^^ 
ces,. these people make their desims known to the 
administration.; In otHer cases, hpweve^^^ the ad- 
ministration must talk vyith national pOl ice pff ic iais 
and educators to locate desiiable applicants. If the. 
advisory committee is selected pripr to the appoint- . rnuhity College 

fnent of a director; Ihe council members mayprovide Followine are some suggesled qualifications fora 

a, source pf applicants. The . advispry ^ coinmitt^ prouram dirSitbr With sonieTearthing respemsibii^ 

■1 . A bachelor's degree, in. tew 'enfprcerrtent or 
police administratiom^itK a;^^ Its ' 

equivalent preferred ' y. w f y, v - . y 

2. Occupational experience irl the . 

; ; 3. piBsirable.personal traits: ,y; . ' . ■ 

• The department head will play numefpus rples 
iricluding; those of tpacher; pounselcir,- public rela- 
tions director.,: and liaison Coordinator for the juriior 
college- program with the police field I hterest • and 
concern forthe Keedsahd irhprdverheritsofthe police 
profession atp imj^fatiye: Qualities :\vhich ' wi|l 
may bh oblained'from the- Professional Standards enable'him to work with advtory committ^. em- 
-Divlion. International Association if Chiefs of 

Police, ni9 18th Street, NlW., Washington, D. C. considered. AIm of importance to *e srKCCss of the 

20036 - ^ ■ program will be the program director s ability to 

., In its rnonthly Police Chief magazine,' the Inter- >vpfk within ;the college .getting and ,fo functip^^ 

- — - - - •> • • ■ effectively with the administration and with other- 

faculty members,, His enthusiasm and interest in the 









fpr deveipping an educational program, may assist 
in recruiting. The ^ committee members wi.l,|; often ; 
know of qualified persons in the field who may be , •, 
interested in joining the faculty.. . y , \ ? 

. Universities or colleges offering a baccalaureate 
degree .program in law /enforcement or . police ad- . 
ministration are another source, of facu Ity . Several 
offer graduate programs With emphasis On law en- 
forcement arid maintain a., .placement service for 



teacbing itoSitions in the^ law enforcement fie 
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professional field and the student must be prime 
requisites for employment. 

Qualiffeations of Teaching Faculty 



facufty may riot be as rlgid.as for the director, 
but above all, the instrodtor must be coiiripetent in' 
'the subject area. Depending upon the subject area 



education may .provide the competencies rreeded. 
State laws differ widely in years of experience needed 
as welt as education. ^Various types of teaching cer- 
tificates are issued accordirig to qualifccations. Many 
local school systerns, in codperafiOn with state de-- 



occupational • teaching ' ipethods or an in-fervice 
. training program for fiitl- or part-time occupational 
instructors. 



the use of such faculty is often: considered at about 
Vthe sarne time that the decision i^ made to pffer 
: specialized cpursesi Some programs prPgtesi fer 
several years wjth only ‘a • part-time faculty, alttioligh 
such a practice Is not recommended. Because of the 



ment programi, it is not unusual to find crirninal 
laW, courtroom procedures, or introduction to crimi-, 
nalistics within the lespOnsibllity of part-time in- 



structors. 



arid delinquent behavior, or traffic, rnay be taught.by 
part-tirhe irislructdrs, depending} upon the backr 
ground of the full-time staff. Foryarious reasons, I 



ing orily one or two coursevbut later may chpose to 
join the faculty on a full-time basis. 
police executives are often in this category. 

It is recommended that as rrtuch as possibledf the 



intent of these guidelines to set an absolute limit it) 
regard to use Jpf part-tirrie iristructors, but only to 
stress that i nsofar as total program continuity* is; cpn- 
ceroed, full-tirne instructors are. mprei desirable. 

Several questions must be coriSidered before 
determining ’. the appoiritment of the part^t|lne 
•instructor: .V- 








1 . Should a ademlc qualificatiohs be esseniially 
the sarrie jas for a full-dirio faculty irierriber, or is • 
specialized training arid experience rripre irnpprtant? 

2. Should he be required to subrnit class out- 
' lines, a course sy|labus,ire^idirig lijts, and any other 
, requirernents expecteiJ of the general faculty? 

3. What provisions can be rii^a^^^^^^ his profes- 
sional resppnsibilities/niake it impossible for him to- 
meet all his classes? . 

- 4. In whdt ways Can, his pafticipatibri best^^^^^^^^^ 

‘ Integrated into ithe total prograrii? Must he^^^ 

, faculty rneetirigs,- and how can students piscuss t^^^^^ 
course problerns with him? 



^ The director and faulty h 

bi lity: to the students, tp the pblice service, ^ a^ 
community college. , . , 

V fvT Responsibilities student;; , 

' a: To offer OecUpationaf guidarice to the . 
■ enter! ng student - 

b; to provide, continued educational arid 
. career guidance and follow-up after graduation- 

c. to develop through the curriculum a- 
ferings the necessary competencies in cOmmunica/ 
tioris arid humari relatiohs to insure, sucpesk^^j the 



' 2. Responsibilities to the careerTield: 

a. To acquaint the police: field and cooperat- 
ing employers with their responsibility for coopera- 
tive work experience {cadet programs) 

b. To offer to the field the best possible 
candidates to meet their employment needs . . 

c. To keep the field informed of school servr 

Ices available . • 



d. To proyide assistarice in eyalUatlrig a^tu- 

dent's progress on the job • .• / , / v ^ ^ V 

e^ To offer progranj^^jf-eaoUfiuing education 

to the field , 

f. To offer, advice and assistance to law en- 
forcerrient agencies when solicited . 

g. To participate actively In professional , 

organizations and. activities,;, ■ . , ■ , 

3. Responsibilities to the community - junior 

cdiiege; \ 

a. To coridiict necessary studies of occupa- 
tional nPeds; surveys, or research \ 

. ; b; To Insure that the curriculum reflects the 
current- needs pf the field • . ; . . . 

. . c. To inform and work with the counseling 

and guidance department on .mutual probjems of 

occupational education " .■ • 

, d; To comply with all regulations, reports, 
etc.i rieC.essary for. smooth . functioning of the law 

enforcement progfan; . . ^ " 

e. to keep the adrriinistration informed of 
current happeriings in the law enforcement field as 
they pertain to the educatiorial prograrii 

. f. To' conduct a program that is consonant 
with the.phliosophy of the institution - 

g. To foster their own professidnal qualities. 



d. To meet the occupational, needs of the 
student through professional knowledge 

e. To aid the student during, and after his ’ 

formal training and employment in further educa- 
tional development ' 

f. to encourage the concept of continual 
education through both ' formal and informal 

instruction • > ■ 

g. Tp give students periodic evaluations of 
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THE GENERAL EDUCATION 
CURRICULUM ^ 

V The courees that are most^^r^ available In any 



desirable from lavv enforcenient's Standpoint. Yet, in 
die p^t, there has been a failure to take advantage of 



.gramis in ri' 

education, in, the police service; the only choice re- 
maining Is for law ettforcertiieht to recpgni^^^ the 
value of a^ general acad^^ whether 

pursued In conjunction with a fornial law enforce- 
ment program or nOt. 

, ; Fufther, it is obvlpus thiit no> true pro ? 



Courses such, as English, sociology, psychology, 
pofiticai science, logic, and history are the very foun--^ 
datioh of iaw'enforcement's body of knowledge. To 
deny this vVQUid be to deny an emerging police pro- 
fession, .becaMse; all specialized, fields of advanced 
study must be based upon certain academic core 
subjects/' A field. Of human endeaydr sDch as the 
police sejfvice has a bipiacl base of essential khowh 
edge and rndst demand of its practitioners’ certain 
achievements in terms of initial study. 

, Any commiUnity college in operation today’ can 
' offer; the actual of potential police officer a year's 
Course in English comp^^^^ Likewise, it can ex- 
the individual to |he orgariized study of society 
and human behavior, , along with social problem 
anaVsis- In addition, courses are available In general 
■ psychology, mental health, . 
interaction^ and personality development. Can dny- 



perform- their duties in the absence of learning and 
Iraining.As.the pattern to date suggests that special- 
ized law enforcement progrartis haVe appeared ' 
inainly in states With the larger population centers,/ 
an" 



' nirt total and uniform p projgreSs in the law 

enforcement field, to fail to stimulate such a recog- 
nition suggests/that police professionalization’ will : ; , 
accelerate in our nietropblitan areas, bgt notin thpse 



gram, thus, the present /picture dictates that all 



of existing . educational; facilities. The’ re.mai 
V this section will be devoted to the various typeS 
programs that may be developed by cortimuhity ... ; 



’of a foundation, in the knowledge pf his national, 
state, and local governmental structures? Courses in 



law enforcement student; with an awareness of fact 
recognii 
talents. 



IS 



that a specialized curriculum; per se, is not necessary 



f.i.'i. 

y. V 



the/emerging law enforcement profession. Any col- 
lege offering freshrrian and sophomore level courses , 
can effej^tiVely serve as a , starting pointfOr the edu- 
cation of poiicb personnel. In fact, because of the 
iitoitatiotts of geography, staffm^^ and funding. It Will 
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of the hation's in-se(ViGe and pireservice police per- 
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committed: ih reaching' its^epnclnsiqn^ 



DEGREE PROGRAMS 



report^ that such a program Was re 

I. _ ..^y^ I ^ ASk. V.M . ■ 1 Sitl / ' it ' f ■ 



Curriculum Coiltont 

Geheraf education courses as, well as prpfessional •. 
courses vary sorhevvhat iri existing layv enforcenrient; 
degree programs, this variation can be attributed to 
differences in the histoiy and development of Indl-. 
vidtiai progranis;. institutionai philowphyj apd the 
particular peeps of local police agehcies. Considering 
'the rapid rnapner >ln which these prograrns. have 
emerged . in the corhmunip' colleges, simHarities 
among existing programs are far riiore remarkalple 
than differerices. - • y .:- 



-was best designed to cupent. and future^ 
needs bf the police profes^otv" ^ ^ ^ ^ 

; The concept oif a balanced ponce curdcplurh is 
, meaningless if the dbjectiy of the prp'gram ;is!j 



i* 



r'. '/i 



aprOf 



basic training program, ^ 

AAJG'S advisory council Strongly urgea 
of a balanced prograth: of the^^t^^^ 



■ r ”, V . 



been deveipped> each in response to one of the^^^^^ 
lowing ne(^s: .• .■a'',;,;- \ it' ^ 

1 . A program heavy in' the skills repuhPcj lot lavv : 

enforcenient; entrance, This prpgrarn;^ o 
a 'Hermi nal' • Or - Wpcatiphar ■ program, is i ntendOd 



education beyond the associate degree,- ^ ■ 

2 . A program heavy in general^tltrGaliort content 
This program^ often called^ program/' is 



;l;\t --GENEiUL-:' 

Subject • Hours. 

English , ' , \ 'Ift 

Gpvenhnient (national 
• and state)"' ■ / 6- 

Psychptagy (general, 
'.deyeiopmehtaft 
Sociology N ■ . i;- 
(ihtroductiohl 3 

Speech; , ' / ; , ' ^ 
Science, Logic, Math ;6 } ^ 
HUmariitie.s pr Arts ■ 3 



to rheet ;the •lovC'ef-divisiph course requirenie^ 
the university of h|s choice. , '.•'v 

l 3, A Baiariced pfogram Whk proyide a- ' 

. • gpOd backgrpond in professional courses reinforce^^^ • 
^ and' supported by a nurinber of carefully 
i generat education offerings. Such a p|rpgram is 
signed tp meet the needs , of both t^^^^ and > 

' the'f'transfer" student. y, - , • .i;' 



33. 



PROFESSlONAt 

• Subject ■' V'- ' 

' inadduptipri tOy:^^ , • " ' . 

•_ '3' 'I 

PpliceyOrganj^ation/ ' ; 
Operations^ or 
Administration , ,3*6 . 
Law (basic criminal) • ‘ I ■ ^ 

, ; (evidence, procedural) 6^ : ’ I 
Grimmal Investlgafibh/ 
y Criminalistics , .3-6 ,.. 

Behavior, (criminal, . . } . . 

; delinquent, juvenil e)/ 3, 

-'■ i. I v'- ^ V/ -' 1 8r24' ;,^ 






'4 



:y- ^ * -.t.r-..-' 



: Because experience indicates that a jarge, per- 
centage Of • police students elect to eOntinue . their 



^ ^ ^ or may 

be assigned tp dither general education dr prpfe^ 
sional electives suth as traffic, records and cpm- 
‘ muhicationS, Community relaftOrts;. juvenile pror 
cedures, or other cpurses designed to', rneet local 
needs. ' ' ' 



• it is not possible to predict With accuracy the edu- 
catiOrral demands for advancement in .the law en- 
forcement career field, in the years ahead, the Ameri-, 
Cari Association of Junior ($Pll^eS' Committee, for 
Curriculum OevelOpment in Associate Degrea PfP* 
grams in law Enforcement, after careful, study and 
deliberation, recommended as a general guideline 
■" ' ■ ■ 1. The 



The adoption of a program of the type idcorn- 
mended vyill hot, of course. Insure transfefdbjiity pf 
police; credits’ tp one. of the thirty-nine colleges Of 
Universities that offer .baccalaureate degm^^ 
administration of justice, field. Sucb transfer, arrange- 
ments must always be worked out on an individual ' 
basis. However; well-balanced; programs afe be-, 
corning.mdre acceptable to' senioc ihslltutip 
such transcripts are currently tteing transferred; ort i 
regular basis vyithout loss Of creoft: ' , / 

It is difficult to overestimate the value of direct' 






,;.v * 
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may wish to: transfer. When held earjy in the curriG- 
ulurn planning process/ such an exchange can often 



standings. Often only minor changes in the curric- 
ulum are necessary to satisfy senior institutions and 
these changes are always easier to rhake during the 
planning phase. > . : ; , ' 



SUGGESTED BALANCED 





First Ye«r 




. . ' * , . - 1 . . * 

. First jorrn ■ ^ 




- Second Term 




'.''English,'. ;■ "■,■•■ 

Psychoiogy, Introdueti 


3/ 


English 


.3 


ion 3 


National Cloyertiment 


3 


State and Local. 




Sociology/ Introduction 


.3 


.Covernment 




■ ' Police Operations . ^ ' 


3 


r/' ' • frttroduction to'L'avy 




•Police Role in Crirne 




r Enforcement '. 


3 


and. DeliiiQuency 


3 


«;•: :-v Police Administratiohi 


.':'i3 


Physical Education* 


J- 


^ : Physical Educatiori* 


■ i'' 


16 




16 








Escoiid.Ysar 




^ V’fWrcl Term , 




Fourth Term'. 




\ . Humanities ., 


'' :3'- 


; Adoleseent Psychology 




I-. -. V. ^ Cdminal Law ‘ 


•.-V-'3.''’ 


or ^ial Problerns 


3 




V;'; -,3: 


Logic. ^ 


.3 


t ’ Criminatto 


3 


Crinniinal Evidence and 




; Public Speaking ! 


i.. 

. . ■., 3 -: 


Procedure 


.3 


1^' : P’hysto^ 

‘ ^ ' ' ■ ' ' • * ' ' 


1 A 


Introducfion to ■ . 
Griminatistics. . 


. 3 


iT- ’ •• 


' . lo 


Elective • 


3 


,• - - • ^ .. 




Physical Education* 






■■ - ' 
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the establishment of a core of appropriate lower 
= division. occupationally oriented courses is yeryv im- 



frequently referred to as ' 'introduction to Law ' En- 
forcement, " cart serve hot only to present the hjS/. 



study of his chosen career. This' is equally important 
to bbth the in-sierviCe pflficer and the jareseiVice stiir 
dent. While the working poiice officer is not as 
* / in need of a career; onentatioh, it cartnpt ,be . 



the introductory coursie is concerned .with the his- 
. torical review of police service —recall i.hg the n^^^ 
past , events that offer a rationale for more .recent 
events, then proceeding toward a 
- and .evaluation: of’ today as: yyeil as;:tho futurer-it- 
greatly adds to the un;d^ pro-, 

grarnl The introductOrf cpu 
dent i n identifying, sources of , nniaterial and i nfbrnia- 
tion, preparation of papers to increase his research 
capabilfties, and furthering his confidence, in as- 



educatiOn. . 

JBeybnd the Introducfof y course, the body -of 
fpritial . krifOwledge can be, iderttified : in ’ the rhaior 



Grimmal law, behavior (ihcluding juvenile)^ and 
■■traffic.,'.'' 



flcqulfecl 

InlradUctibft (q Law Enforcement 
, History, c .. 
in dettiGcratfc society,' ihtrpductiorr 'tq agenG|e5 invol\^^ in: 
the administration of erimmaj justice; Career briehtation . 

Police Administration ■ , ; ' • • V : 3 

.Principles of organization and nranagement a$ applied to • 
lavy enforcement agencies; i ntroductibii ' tp concepts Of 
Organizational' behavior ; : _ . • . / ; : ' ' - • ' 

Police' Operations • . . ' -T 



thirt a number of critical areas of knovyledge and 
competence must be presented. The initial .cpurse. 



on the patrol function and the prevention of criroe/includes . 
traffic, inyestigafive, juvenile, vice, ..and other specialized 
operational un.its. ' • ^ ^ ‘ ' 

Police Role in Crime and Delihque 3 ' 



_ , ajd,' defense 

tactics, swimrhing, water safety, fire.arnis, or related subjects. Stu-. 



theories wi 




•I 

:T: 



■ 

% 






■'.n 






Crin:ihal Law ■ . • ' , ; ■ ■ , 3 

Local, state, and federal Jaws; their development, applica- 
tion, and enforcemerit , ' , ' .. 

Criminal Eyidenceand t^rocedure' • 1 

Griminal evidence for police^ types of- evidence; criminal 
procedure in various courts; arresf, search* and; seizure, 
collection of evidence, discretion, an^ related topics 

Criminal investigation . , •; ■ ; . 3 



police enterprise; eyal uatiop' and ; promotion, di^ipline, 
training, errtployee. welfare; solving, leadership 

'C6fffii-i^E 

Undeir ceilain tircurristances,^^:t^^^ 



crime scene to courtroom with emphasis on techniques ap-' 
propriate-tQ Specific crimes ,, , • / 

Introduction to Criminalistics' ^ y 4 

Physical evidence, collection, identification, .preservation, . 
and traiisportation; crirTieJabbrafory capabiitty^and limita- 
tions; 



a certificate progr^. Complete agreement may; not 
easily be reached on suchja questipn, but should' a 
junior, collide decide to mitiaite a certificate pro^ 



thoughtful planning,: the- certificate^ can becorrie an • 
integral phase of. the complete associate; decree. If;; 

cef- 



Physical Education Optioris . 

Police. Defense Tactics . . v ; . ' 1 . 

Methods and. techniques' of . self-defense, disarmament), and ; : 
use- of the batori; fundamentals of personal deferise Systems : ; 
;as they apply to police work; speci’al techniques in CrovydV 
and riot control V-: 

Firearms^ - . y; ■■■ .'-'V' 

■ The rnoral aspects, legail provisions, safety precautions, and .' 
rertrictions coyering the use of firearms; 'care, maintenance, , , '• 
operation, and firing Of police firearms ^ ’ 

First Aid-i ' .. ' ^ ^ ■ ' 7 ' 



appropriate .six dr ^yen professipnal coufs to in^ 



and perhaps Speech pr;governrneht. ' ; 

.Certificates differ' irt^ meanihg and. purpose, so 
: students should be' made' aware of ppsslbre llrpita- : 
- tiPns i n pursuing thefp As johg ;as course work On 
; the certificate is applicable to art associate ^ 



situation; including- emergency childbirth and other situa- 
tions frequently encpuntered by police; award of American 
Red Cross Standard Certificate ; ;upon cbmpletioh-with a 
grade of C or better ; . . 

First Aid— II ■ r- : 1 

Continuation' of First Aid I; Anterican Red Cross Advanced 



opportunity to pursue initial study . in hiS field, of 
pcCupartonal inte/est; set an academic goat; and^^^s^ 



certificate is of greatest vailue to rriature adults vyhOse, 



later are 

The recent hjgh school graduate and the adiilt with 



^iiaciWn (A partial listing)- 

Traffic ' . 3 

History, development, economics of the modern transporta^ 
tion system; agencies' involved in traffic administration 
and control;, police traffic engineering, education, and 
enforcement : , 

Police Auxiliary Services . 3 

•Law enforcement records, communications, jail operations, 
physical plant, equipment, laboratory, maintenance,' and 
central services . ’ 

ComrnunityHelations. 3 

the role of the^individuai officer in achieving and maintain 
ing' public support; human' relations, public information; 
relationships with .violators and complainants' 

Supervision '3 

.Principles of personnel- management as applied to the 



Introduction to Law Enforcement . 

Police Administralioii ; .. . ; 

Police Operations - 

Criminal Law 

Criminal Evidence and Procedure ; 
Criminal Investigation. . • 

Introductipn to Criminalistics -. . ; 

General Psychology, , 

Introduction to Sociology; 

.National or State ,and Local Government 



.:3 

5 • 

■i<'-y-y.- - 

. 3 ;: • 

3 ' -'V ’ ■•: 

■ 

:3 

’3''. ' 

'■ 30 credits 







■V ■ ■- 






CAMPUS based r vice*pr^sidentsV'' U is true^ throughoui ali^ 

odo^BAMC db acciomplish a^^g 

T ■ - ! ^ PROIaiiAwlS they can be; felajted to daljy^ 

As .was meritioried. previoustY, the junior college 
can make short course programs available for em- 
ployed police officers. These may be suggested by 
. tlse advisory council and should' in no. way overlap 
or. interfere with .the Jaw enforcement degree pfb-; 



ever. 



ii prepared 'tp ;assuh^ the levels 

and areas Of knowledge tb^^ 






graib; The content shoulcf again he the decision of 



C 

r ■ 

I 

'ty- 



f: :]} . 

L' ‘ . ‘ 7 ‘ “ ' 

k;'-.- ■' 

'.V ■'.'■■ 

'<ri- V 

?•-■ V •• 

•k, ' ■■ 



the suggestions of . police advisers, si.nce the ad- 
rninistfators ultimately ' are fesponsibie for sending 
personriel to the program. Whether labeled as insti'- 
tule, seminar, Of short cOurse, training presented at 



iilg. Many such topics are hot pb^^ 
but haye_their basis In mdre appropriat^^^ 
scribed as, acadenric atid here ther[uhto ■ epKege 
should yblufiteef its- reSobrcesV Because* ife staff ' 
.reflects vnumefous^ 



local police groups. 

; TheconCern mp^ 
executives is the scHedul ing of meh both to. rrteet the 



piiters and data prpcbssihg, mahaigeh^ent ahd^^ 
visioh/ humah feiatiohSA andi pther.eritical ibbjects,. 
us': 



coufseSv'The junior college may .wish tp plan a dhpli: i 
cate program in the mofnihg arW^^ of the same • 

day to permit better police affendanCe.^ T can 
easily be arranged if» courses of pnly a fevy days 



might be to offer cbufses bn a longer terni basis, 



time. A cburse might begin on VWdnesday np^ and ; 
end Tfiday hOoh, a sequence vyhTch is then repeated 
once or twice a month for seyefal mphths. Another V 



campus^ This list attempts to identi^^ 

. but is : not to, be considered complete in ahV, vyby* 
These cburs^^ notable because they^ m cub 
yreht police needs, cah be implemehted; at littlecpst; 
and cafi“ be presehted . in varying time durations. 
; Plannihg:- ils Reiation to -the Pbli^^ TTask ■ 

Wbfkshpb;? 






day hpoh and end with a- THday afterhoOh session; - 
'flexibility, responsiveness/! prpxir^^ the, police 
pppu latibn arp obvious advantages thajt cprnnriuhity , 
colleges enjoy. Because of community service cbm^ ; 
mitments, the jUnipr college feels.’ an obligation to 
make itself available, and there are m 
training innovations, yet untried/ that await joint 



ertfO-fcement leadership. 

.fe date, there have bbeh too few, Instances Where 
police ‘administrators have, received true' executive 
deyeiopment courses as they are presenied ih the 
business and industrial worlds. Seldom have ad^ * 
ihinistrative assistants, deputy chiefs. Or chief in- . 
spettors studied the mbdefri nianagement skihs 
necessary for their roles as departmental "executive ; 














A* 

‘J 



Police Budget Workshop 
The Police Officer in the Courtroom 
juvenile Officers' Workshop 
Police Handling of Dependent and 
Neglected Children 
Rehabilitation — Myth or Reality? 

Training Officers' Workshop 
Police Patrol Workshop 
Police Records Seminar (large, departments, 
medium departments, or small 
departments) 

Accident Investigation 
Vice Control Workshop 
jail Administration 

Court Decisions as They Affect Police 
Operations 

Law Enforcernent Photography 

The Role of Science in Law Enforcement 

Police-Comrnunity Relations ‘ 

Police Procedures in Disaster Situations 
The Proper Use of Cornmunication Skills 
Leadership and Its Implications 
Proper Handling of the' Mentally. Ill 



Aside from assisting in specialized training, the 
junior college must, take steps to attract the super- 
visory and command personriel to its short- courses. 









This is best accomplished by making material avail- 
able which is pertinent to the job being performed- 
The more effort exerted to include such personnel in 
study on the campus, the rnofe receptive the police • 
leadership becomes toward liigher education .in 
g neral. Techniques of audiovisual presentations, 
devices such as programed iristrgctioh, case studies 
relating to actual police management problems, and 
discussion groups led by skilled "outsiders," can all 
blend effectively Into the lecture material as it is 
presented. In such a manner, the theories of leader- 
ship, supervision rnanagement, and so on, are made 
real to the police world. The by-product of campus 
.acceptance is vitally important, then, for the officers 
who are in courses of normal semester duration. 
And, hopefully, the. appetites of the management 
group are excited into further study-* be It academic 
classroom, home reading, of other source. 

While short course training is well; within the 
capability of 'ainfiost all community colleges, some 
. colleges have assumed an even deeper involvement, 
in police training by offering a regional or consoli- 
dated recruit training program. Police basic or re- 
cruit training programs average six or more weeks In 
length and are generally only coordinated by the 
cornrhunify college^ with, fnost of the instructional . 




justice agencies, Facilities requirements for both 
short course and recruit training progranns are dis-r 
cussed in Chapter Six. ‘ ■ 

. In a number of instances local junior colleges 
have provided a respectable, occupational library 
within thexiountry library system so that . 

police readings are a.yail3ble to • enforcenierjt peVr . 
sonriel. In so many areas, the desperate heed. to read 
in their field is exceeded only by the tremendous 
shortage of material available to these officers. By 
consistently making professional literature avail- 
able, offering short courses in specialty topics, stimu- ' 
lating the training effort in cooperation with the police 
agency, and effectively meetirig police requests for ; 
various services and re^urces, the junior, college 
has become the Catalyst in the professional evolution 
of law enforcemetit. What iMccomplishes will have , 
a jjositive bearing oh the future role of the police 
service, arid where it hesitates, immediate police 
goals cannot be achieved as readily. 
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. As In any program, space and facilities planning for 
law enforcement education and training should 
parallel curriculum development. Unlike many 
occupational programs, however, the law enforce- 
ment associate degree prograrn requires very little 
in the way of specialized equipment or facilities. As 
a general rule, equipment and facilities require- 
ments .can be expected tp increase in direct propor- 
tion to the number of noncredit training courses that 
are offered; with recruit training programs making 
^perhaps the greatest demands iipoh the college 
budget. . . 

tHE LIBRARY 

Once the: decision has been nriade to. develop a 
degree program in law enforcement, it is impera- 
tive that the community college begin to identify 
and establish an extensive library in ther field. A 
listing of books, both textbooks and supplerrlenfary 
readings, is available from the Professional Stan- 
dards Division of the Internationar Association of 
Chiefs Of Police. In addition to the basic texts, the , 
college library should subscribe to the periodicals . 
and journals listed below: 

CRIME IN, THE UNITED STATES annual, U.S. Depart- 
ment of justice, Washington, D..G. '/ 

FBI LAW ENFORCEMENT BULLETIN, monthly, U: S. 

Department of justice, Washington, D. .C. . 
jOURNAL QF criminal LAW,:GRIMIN0L0GY AND 
POLICE SCIENCE/vquarterly, Northwestern Univer- 
■ , sity School Of Law, Williams & .VVilkins Company, 
Baltimore; Maryland 

POLICE, bi-monthly, Thomas, Springfield; Illinois 
STATISTICAL ABSTRACT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
annual,. U.S. Bureau of.the.Cehsus, U.S; Cioverh- 
. ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 

’THE POLICEGHIEF, monthly, International Association 
V ,of Chiefs of Police, yVashington, b, C. 

THE Training key, semimonthly, international As- 
• socfation of Chiefs of Police, Washirtgton, D. C. 

- traffic DIGEST AND REVIEW, monthly, North- 
western- Traffic Institute, Northwestern University, 

. Evanstott, Illinois; . ; : , - 

■ A list of selected audiovisual materials, Including train- 
ing fl I rns,. may also be obtained from the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police. 

THE ELEMENtARY <:HlMrU^ 

- In the r(Kommended assGtiate.degrIe program, the 
only course requiring facilities beydnd the standard 



college classrooms and audiovisual esquipment is the 
offering entitled Introduction to .Criminalistics. This 
course will require some form of laboratory facility 
Tor demonstration and limited student participation. 

A review of the course description will reveal, hOw-. 
ever, that the course is intended to provide the stu- 
dent with an appreciation of the potential of physical 
evidence rather than to produce a fledgling crimin- 
alist. When viewed in this perspective, it is apparent 
that the instructional lab facility need not duplicate 
the jnstrumehtatjon of the vwrking crim^ laboratcry, 
but can be adequately equipped for a modest sum. 

The instructional lab illustrated on the opposite 
page was constructed by remodeling an existing, 
college classroom at a cost of about $5,600. Evert 
this expenditure cou.ld be avoided or delayed .by 
utilizing existing college laboratories or nearby 
police Crime labs. Supplies antf equiprw 
according to the particular curriculUni and the de- 
sires of the instructor, but the items listed in Appendix 
A would represent a reasorrable/ inventory at a. cost 
of about $2,148. ; . 

. The point to be emphasized in relation to the 
elementary crime lab- is not that it is relatively in-’ 
expensive vyheh cbmpared to many Other occupa- 
tional education- facilities, but .that it involves > 
highly flexible cost factor that permits a modest 
initial investment Certainly the value and Us^^ 
of the facility will increase as its capability; is ex- i 
panded through the addition- of more sophisticated 
'.'equipment. .r ^ 

A list Of sources of crime lahoratofy-suppfies^^^ 
informatic , is induded in Appendix this 

■ publication. ' . y; ^ . .y- 

FIREARMS FACILITIES 

In the past, mMch discussion lias been focused upori 
the appropriateness Of firearms trairiiilg inthe assOcU 
ate degree programyVyhile such trainirrg is in hO way 
essential to an effective degree program, it is Certainly 
as appropriate as golf, archery; or badminton in meet 
ing pihysiCal ©ducatiOn requirements. Because Ofthe 
cost of: range faci|ibes, they CanrtOt be justified Solely 
to support a degree prOgfam. On the. Other band, if 
sU'ch training facilities are not avai1ab|e,ih the- local 
community or if the college erivisions housihg recruit 
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with existing college resources, others will require 
additional investment iri space and equiprjient. The 
exact demands will, of course, depend upon the 
nature of the training to be, provijded, but the :foU 
lowing list suggests sorne. of the requifernents as- 
sociated vyith the recruit traihirigp^f^^ 

TYPICAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RECRUIT 
TRAINING PROGRAMS ^ 

Hem . ' ‘ : , 

Ranges, combat type, all - 

«!ii 



Possible source ■ 

Use of existing facilities 



/-/ A f /. w y 



training programs, the construction and maintenance 
of a modern firing range may be a reasonable 
investment. 

If the .constroctloh of range facilities is cohte 
plated, it is wfell to consider the current pr^erence in 
police training for . the corhbat-type range over the 
traditional cornpetitioh-type, -point firing facility. . 
Xonsideralion should also be giVen to=.proyidlng 
space and equipment for the .entire range of police • 
vyeaponry in addition to the normal side arms. 

DEFENSE TACTICS - 

Defense tactics, a course frequently offered; in as- ‘ 
sqciate degree programs in fulfilirnent of the college 
physical education requirement,’ normally requires 
only a roQm equit50ed With heavy mats on the floor , 
and lov/er Walls. Althdugh such mats are eXpensw^^^ 
they are usually found in any well-equipped college; 
gymnasium,: and their purchase for the law enforce- 
ment program Is seldom necessary; 

TRAINING f^lLITIES 

When we shift pur attention to police training offered 
in addition tp the associate degree program, we im- 
mediately recognize the need to pfpylde, or have ac- 
cess to, a Wide range of specialized facilities 
equipment. While soipe training needs can be met 



weather, for, all police 

; weapons’ • , ' r- : 

3. Pool -for water safety Use of community facilities 
and syylmmihg . , '• ' . 

3. CoUrtroorn Use local municipal and . 

: - ■ county courtroorns when 

: • / , not In session * ' 

Check with local law'. . 

•' - ; • ■ - 'V schools . , ■ . 

Temporary modification of 
' . • ’ regular classroom v ^ 

Use putdoor\kehe • 

Rent motel or hotel room as 
. required - 

Borrow, frpm Red Cross ' 



4,' Crime scene simulation. 



5. -First aid— visual aids and. 
•supplies , • . 

6: Complete inventory of 
• police equipment— for 

■ demonstration and 
familiarization 

7. Area— for ript control 
fofrrtations;, disrriounted ' 

; drill, physical education, 
patrol' procedures, arrest 
and search techniques, etc 

8. Classrooms 



Borrow from, law enforce- ' 
rnent agencies partici- 
pating in the training 
program 

U$te existing athletic fields 
Arrange for temporary use 
of public facilities ' . 



Use existing facilities with , 
necessary -modifications 



Classrooms for use In pplice training programs 
will require some modifications pf existing i^ulp- 
■ merit because of the extended nature of such train- 
ing cburses. Ideally, comfortable chaifs should be 
provided and genefpus vvork 'ai'ea alloca^^^ tp'eaCh 
seat.- An existing classroom cari often- be prpvlded 
with three-rrian tables arid used in both police train- 
ing courses and regular college instruction. 

For information on curriculum and facilities for 
police recruit training, contact the PrpfessiGnal Stan- 
dards Division, Internatiorial Association pf Chiefs 
of Pplice, 1 31 9 Eighteenth Street, N»W , Washingtori, 

6. a 20036.V - V, ^ ^ ; ■ y 
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AlthoMgH the associate degree program in law en- 
forcernent can be expected to attract both in-service : 
and preservice students, experience over a period of 
years indicates that initial enrollments are made up 
primarilY of. personnel already employed in area 
police agencies, ^ ^ \ 

WE INrSERVICE STilDErrr ^ • 

As a college stiident, the' wbrki 
presents a stimulating challenge to the ingenuity and 
diplomacy of the program director and his staff. Be- 
cause he is e.rpployed on a full-tirhe basis, the. police 
officer is characteristically a part-time student whp 
enrolls for one dr more evening courses. The nature 
of police service and the relative recency of police 
interest in education may: prK^ unusual problems 
that require the careful consideration Of colle 
adrnihistrators and faGulty^ . ^ 

At least during the early, year^ of the program, 
the director will need tq’.exf^nd a gteat de 
and energy explaining the merit^^ of education to 
focal law enfcfrcetrient personnel arid, their superr 
visors, This cdn only be . accdmplishe^ 

^'po^ice agencies andtalking with potential. Students on 
their home ground. It is difficult to overestimate the 
value of support fforn law enforcement leadership 

during this phase of program development As the 
college program maturesV participating officers wij 
''sell'' the ideO of college edgcatjon to their associ- 
ates, but even then the need will remain for a close 
relationship betvveeh program personriel and law eri- 
forcemerit officers and their supervisors at all levels. 

• Once . enrollment is- asstired,^ it can •reaspnabty . 
V be predicted that attendance problems Wi 
' , at^ W ibe requirements of police service. Unlike 
most pccupatrpns, police service often pjaces^ u^ 

usual demands on its memb^^^ in^y be rptated, 
court appearances may be required, and emergency 
situations may demand overtime work on an unpre- 
dictable basis.’ These and other conditions, aggra- 
vated’by the almost universal shortage Of auth^^ 
personnel in police agencies;, can be .expected’ to 
.. convict with regular Class attendPhee. . r; ^ 

" ( Although the nurhber of attendance conflicts has 
been; found to:be cfo5ely related 
which a, particular laW enfbrcerrieht agency officially 



and explicitly supports the concept of college edu- 

catiOn for poliCeriien, it may be necessary even . u^ 

ideal conditions to provide aitemate sessions for 
officers not able to attend regular efo^^ 

Another consideration worthy of note in connec- 
tion with the In-service student |S the piqblem of 

adequate counseling, and guidahce. Since they are 

riofmally enrolled, ^s evening .students, police pe^ 

sonnei frequently are omitted frbm the testing ,. 

evaluatfon afforded thp student body. This.. . 

is unfbrtuhate because the adult police student can ; 
often' benefit from remedial or refresher courses 
offered by the community college on. the basis of 
entry fostingprqgrarns. Pojice prograrn administrators 
may wish to consider bfferfog th^ normal entry tests 
: for partrUme police studeh part of their .darly. 
classrbbrri work!. ;'v ; ; :v ,v ; v, : ; 'V;/ 

• Occasionally foe, entering police have . 

pte^ous college credits that he tnay^N^ 
toward the associate degtee. situatibhs are 

normally . resotyed. "simply by fbllowirig established 
college policies governing the tmnsfer of. credit. ^; 
rented but difforent problem brisos when the college : 

; Is asked to grant credit for work previously accom-, . 
plifoed on a hbneredit basis at either a cbllege or 
university or a police training academy. Although • 
newly established police programs'. are. sometimes 
tempted to offer token credit for past training in order i 
to sti mulate enrollment, this practice is not recorn- 
mended and should be avoided. The. timertested 
policy of granting college credit only for credit work , • 
accomplished at an accredited institutiop b^OfS; a : • 
logical simpl icity in both application and explapatfon. 

If should not be modified in its application to the.law 
.enforcerhent pr.ogram> > ■ , 

. ultimately, the success of any educational pro- , 
gram in attracting arid stimulating javv enforcement . . 
officers wjli depend upon foe working relationships ’ 
developed with foe agencies in the area. yVifoofo the ; - 
demonstrated support and encouragemerit of their ' 
' .superv.isors and ' .top command . personnel, police <’ ■ 
Officers will be unlikely tO commit themselves in , 

' significant numbers to any educational program, 

. especially , if such . participation is questioned or 
resisted by the officer's organization.. It is for this ' 

•• reason that one of the law enforcement program 
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director's most important responsibilities is the 
development of a climate pf mutual respect and sup- 
port between the" college and the members of the. 

, police .comnrtunity. * ; 

THE PRESERVICE STUDENT 

The preservice student, who is typically a recent 
high school graduate enrolled in college bn a full: 
tiijie basis, presents few serious adniinistrativeprob-1 
Itms once he has entered the pplice program. Faculty 
members must be prepared to devote considerable 
tiijie tp contacting high school counselors and others 
who influence the career planning of prospective 
preservice students. The career potential of profes™ 
sionar law enforcement is seldom recognized by 
cbunselpfs, students, of parents upless its opporr^^ 
tunities and challenges are dearly and effectively 
, presented by representatives of the. community col*, 
lege and by law enforcement leaders as well. 

It is sometimes suggested that p.reserviceehrpItMS 
in the jaw enforcement associate degree prograrh be 
required tp meet special entrance requirements 
beypnd those normally established for admission to 
' other programs within the Community coljege. The- 
two most frequent special Tequiremenfs are sorrimaf- 
ized below; 

M0dlpal/lPhysicfil--^H^ weight; vision, 
and other standards estabi ished Tor entry into 
police service at the tpcbj level. • ' / 

CharacterrrProof pf good chafacter end 

, ' absb police arrest record. Usual iy 
Tied by 'obtaining letters of recom 
from applicant's chief br police and others, 
such as high school officials. . ^ . 

In view of the wide mhfe® of ayajlable ih - 

the general field of criminal justice/ it hardly seems 
■ logical to restrict entry in! college police programs to 
students who meet The physical requirements for 
employment as municipal Or county patrolmen. A 
, more positive approach is to stress student eounsef- . 
ing to, insure that poliee students are awpre of em- 
ployment, lirriitatiorts imposed byj the various Taw 
enforcement, agencies; and understand that the com- 
‘ pietion Of the associate degree program vyill hoi; 
•.waive established enirancere^^ 

The requirement of proof of good /chara^ 
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more defensible, than the establishment of arbitrary 
.physical , standards inasmuch as good character, 
however defined, is a requirement for entry in any • 
law enforcement or crirhinal justice career fieW 
• The difficulty here is a practical, one. AssUrning that 
state Jaws permit; differential screening of police 
program applicants, there remains, the ■ question of 
the ability and the Willingrtess of the commMnity 
college to conduct student background inyestjgations. _ 

Needless to. say, few if any colleges actuallycom 
duct, these irtvestigahOns although rhahy sc 
require letters of recorhmendation and single juris-, 
diction police record checks. Sihce letters are 
hardly a substitute for the kind of background inyes- 
■ tigatlon associated with entry into' most law OnforCe-. 
meot agencies, theConlmunlty cpliege m^^^ decide to 
leave background investigations to the hiring agency 
aod.Tefrain from, purporting to have -cleared” law 
enforcement students. Again, college cpunseling, 
whether accbmplished by police .program -^ or 
prbfe^ipnal cbunselofs. should emphasize to pros- 
pective studertfs the character requirements of a law 
■ ; enforcement career, ;; 

Current program statistics ihdicafe a strong in- 

. service enrollrrient, and there can be no questipn of 
the importance of imprayinjg the capabilities;; of 
present pplice personnel. Hbvyeve in the Jong run, 
the interests of the law ehfbfcembnt pro^^ will 
v bestbe seryed by cbmn^unity colleges that can attract 
; • and deyeipp highly; mbtiyated and^^-q 
servicb .studenfs. It would be less than trUdifUl. tp 
suggest that thischallenge is bei.ng met on 
scale in the united States today and hereinTies th^ 
greatest opportunity for Creative InnOyatiort ton the 
part of law ertforcernent educators .who ^ek, to con- 
tribute -significantly to the future of the pblice 
profession.''; \ ■^•.' 

CAREERS FOR WOMEN 

Fbr .more .than half a century, women have been_ 
sending in American police agencies. The. 19bo ^ 
'Gens.us reported some S,617. f^^^ bfhcers 

and detectives inThe Uni 

of this • nu'^hcr 5etvirtg in majphurban areas. C 

Although policewomen paditiortally have been 
limited to working witb ;worrien a^^^ 
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nil6 or crime pfeyentibn units, some targe police; 
departrnents have successfully assigned wome a 
wider range of police activities. A broader role for 
women in police service is predicted by the Presi- 
dent's Gomrinission 'on law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice: 

Qualified WQfneii shpuld .be utilised in such important 
, staff service, units as planning, and research, training, 
intelligence, inspection, public inforrhation,. Community 
relations, and as fegai advisors. Wonien could also 
sen/e in such units as cornputerpfogramming and labor- 
atory analyses and eomrnunicaiions. Their value Should . 
not be considered .as limited to staff functions or police 
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in' patrol/ vice, and. investigative divisions. Finally', as: 
more 



In view of -the broadeni,ng role bf women in law, 
enforcement, as indicated by current pra^^ 
the commissiph report quoted above, women :de^ 
• siring to enter tKe police career field should follow a 
; program similar to that recommehded for male 



smaller, police .agencies. Although the practice is 
dying, rapidly, too mahy. small and . medium-sized 
departrrients have estabrished a policewoman posi- 
tion and then expect the ihcumberif to perform only 
secretarial or clerical duties. 0f course, vyo.nrteh 
interested in secretarial positions in police agencies 



legal - secretarial 'program; perhaps ^ vyith electives 
from the law enforcement ptogranri. ' 
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The cooperative training, aspects of many occupar 
tional education program^ have, for the most part, 
not . been included in law enforcement programs. 
Instead, on-the-job training has been provided for 
preservice students . through a variety of informal 
arrangements which are frequently worked out be-, 
tween the police student and the law enforcernent 
agency, often without the direct involvement of 
the community college program director or his staff. 
The absence of large numbers of formal work-study 
arrangements is probably due to a hesitancy on the 
part of the community college to involve students in 
a potentially hazardous experience and to a general 
failure on the part of law.enfbrcemenl adrhinistra- 
tors to create positions or situations suitable for stu- 
dent participation. 

In any event, most law enforcernent programs do 

not provide work experience as a part of the formal _ 
educational process. The most cornmpn pattern Is 
simply for the student to obtain either full or part- 
tlrne employment as a records clerk, typist, or other 
civilian employee with a local pol ice agency, Need- 
less to say, such work experience is rarely evaluated 
and bears little resemblance to the carefully super- 
vised and evaluated internship periods associated . 
with other occupational programs. ; 

- Of the existirig work-study arrangements, the 
most formal, arid the one holding perhaps the great- 
est promise, is the cadet system. Under the typical 
cadet systeni, high school graduates are employed by 
police agencies to perform clerical and related duties 
iri order to release sworn police personnel for street 
assignments. In the larger departments cadets may 
receive special training and career orientation while 
an effort is made to assign them to a variety of inter- 
estihg duties throughout the department. Where 




cadet systems have hot been successful, a major 
causC' has been the failure of the police agency to 
provide a stimulating work experience, Roy E. 
Hollady, former chief of police at fort Collins, Colo- 
rado, in a study prepared for the President's Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and Administration of 
Justice, writes; • 

Broad and imaginative programs should be adopted tp 
enhance the cadet's interest. Prr^uction in terms ot 
work output shoMld be a subordinate goai at least in 
the early stages of a cadet's indoctrination. English, 
commentators, in discussing training and career develop- 
ment in reference to cadets, .•recommended that initial 
training not he devoted to predominately classroom 
work and that assignments not be primarily routine in 
nature. 



" Although. only abOu.t nineteen departments cur- 
rently require that cadets attend college classes, the 
President's Commission has strongly recommended 
that all cadets be required to attend a college or 
Univetsity on a full-time basis. Widespread combining 



may well provide the kind of inducernent needed to 
attract and hold qualified young people in the police 
service. The law enforcement program director can 
accelerate this trend by actively promoting cadet 
systems among local law enforcement officials. SOme 
of the more commonly cited advantages of the cadet 



system are; , 

. 1 . It attracts and recruits young men and women 
before they are committed to other occupations. 

2. Long probation periods are, in effect, provided 
by the cadet system- Potential policemen are ob- 
served for several years rather than the one-year 
probationary period normally established. 

3 Longer training periods are provided. The 
. cadet can and should actually be in gaining for. 
police service throughout his cadet career, 

, 4. Regular sworn personnel are released from 
clerical and routine duties for assignment to basic 
police functions when cadets are available. 

5. when Combined with a college p.rogram, the 
cadet system, will produce at twenty-orie years of 
age a candidate for police service who has not, only 
received training, experience, end education, but 
has been closely observed over a period Of years for 
defects in Character Or attitude that would adversely 
affect his performance as a pol icernah. : 
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Program information and public relations for a new 
educatronal offering must be an essential part of 
planning and organization. Since, many new occu- 
pationail programs are developing in community 
colleges, they must be continually explained^ pro- 
moted, and publicized to the conirnunity and to the 
edu'catioTiar sysferh. Public relations and promotion 
is a never-ending process of (education aimed at win- 
ning the acceptance, approval, and support of the 
police profession aind the total community. It is 
particularly important that potential police students 
become aware of the. law enfprcement program so 
that: they may avail themselves of its opportunities. 
Following are some suggested methods of public 
relations and promotion that have been successfully 
used in developing occupational programs, in the 



excellent attention-getters for the police program, 
•and it is surprising that this technique is not more 
frequently employed. Items pf police equipment 
effectively presented are appropriate for use on the 
college campus, in the high schopls> andin thecom- 
. munity. Next in appeal to actual exhibits of equip-- 
ment are attractive and interesting school bulletin 
boards. Colorful posters and bulletip board displays 
can serve the dual purposes of stirtiulating pplice 
recruitment and promotirtg f he college program. 
Cooperative displays' and . exhibits, cosponsored by 
police agencies , and the cortirhunity college law 
enforcement program are frequently successful and 
should be considered by the program director. 

PROFESSIONAL MEETINGS 



community college. ' 

BROCHURES 

An attractive, brochure is an essentiar.tool for the dis- 
semination of information to. students, parent, 
police officials,, guidance counselprs, and other 
persons interested in the law enfbrcemerit prograrh. 
It should contain information dealing with the scope 
of the program, various career opportunities, em- 
ployment standards, and the challenge of modern 
police service. Additionally, the brochure should 
give specific information concerning the nature of 
the law enforcement prograrn, types of courses 
offered, and. some (explanation of the cbur’se object 
tives. Pictures of students and police officers in the 
classroom or crime laboratory will stimulate interest 
and help to describe the program. The thieme of the 
brochure should be the advantages Of a l^w enforce- 
ment career arid should hot be COnfincd to a simple 
exposition of program content and entrance require-: 
ments. Quality photographs or drawings that support 
the career thenie should be used whenever possible. 

If scholarships Or other financial aids are avail- 
able through the community college or outside 
sources, refer tb these sources in fhe-bfbehure. Col- 
lege fees, where, required, will also be of interest to 
potential students and their parerits/ 

;blSPL^S ' • 

Various kinds of school or commercial displays are 



In most areas established Javv enforcement organiza- 
tions hold regular meetings of varying degrees of 
formality. Such meetings and related social activi^ 
ties provide the prOgram director with one of his 
most, valuable pppotturiities to develop clOse working 
relationships vyith law enforcement administrators- 
• and, in some cases, line personnel; .Whether or not 
the director appears on the formal, program’ he will 
want tp attend on every occasion the meetings held 
•by various police groups. Sufficient 'funds should be 
included in the. prograrrt budget to pCrrnit travel 
involved in such attendance. . ' ‘ 

The community college should riot overlook the 
possibility . of hosting professional meetings to give 
law .enforcentent personnel an opportunity to visit 
the college facilities and meet with police prograrn 
staff. Such visits also permit police administrators to 
meet With students to discuss ernployment possibil-, 
ities and other matters of mutual Interest Y 

COMMUNITY COLLEGE PAPER 

Most cornmunity . colleges have a periodicar for 
publishing news items concerning currjcular activi- 
ties and other (Bvenfs. Not only can this mediurn pfor 
mote the police prograrn .vyith in thie.college, but alsq> 
within , the community. The potential of on-campus ' 
recruitm(Bnt should not be ignored. Many students 
enrolled in other programs rrta.y. be dissatisfied with 
their major an(d will consider transfer into the police 
prograrn when they become aware of its Opportunities. 



LOCAL NEWS MEDIA 

The local newspaper, radio, and television stations 
are usually interested in receiving news and pictures 
of.occupatiohal program activities, and this is espec- 
ially true of police programs, which have a great deal 
of public interest. If the college has a public relations 
director, he should be furnished with materials and 
.information for this kind of publicity. The program 
director and his staff can expect to rkieive requests ' 
for television interviews, ranging from short news 
spots to participation in public information panel 
shows. Each exposure will benefit the law_ enforce- 
ment program and the college as well if properly 
handled. 

FIELDtRIPS 

Field trips to police agencies and criminal justice 
organizations are an effective way of exposing stu- 
dents to.the professional field and introducing them 
to criniifial justice personnel.. Such trips supplement 
and enrich regular classroom instruction and should 
be designed primarily as learning experiences for the 
student, without overlooking the program publicity 
benefits. The instructor ! supervising the field trips 
should see that students present themselves in a pro- 
fessional and businesslike manner. 

OTHER ACTIVITIES 

The program director and faculty, should be con- 
stantly alert toother public information activities that 

help publicize the law enforcement profession jand 
the education program. Membership in, pr appear- 
ance on the programs of civic organizations will 
enable the program staff to present valuable informa- 
tion to influential citizens of the community. The 
public information focus should combine emphasis 
on the advantages and challenges of. careers in 
modern law enfdrcement with the iniportance of 
adequate educational preparation. 





Law enforcerhejnt is currently undergoing changes 
that are reflected in the needs of its personnel at all 

levels of assignment and responsibilityv It is essentia 

therefore; that the cpmrtiunity college administration 



ment education program. This information can be : 
used, to modify and improve the program as well as 

to measure and publicize, the achievements Of the 
Goimmunity college and its graduates. The administra- . 
tion should; continually • evaluate the prograrn^to ; 
determine:/ v 

t . The quality of the program in terms of occupa- 
tional ability,'Concept$, knowledge, and^^^ 
ing of facts and principles basic to the vvbrk to be 
done| and the occupational attitude and interests of, 
students who have be^ . enrol led 

2. the availability of the program to ad 
and members of law enforcertlent agencies^^^w have 

shown interest and ability to progress. to their highest 
pbteritlal in their careers • • 

3: The adequacy of the professional course offer- 
ings; curHculum rhaturlty rhust be provided for ahd, 
in fact, anticipated ’ ; / ^ 

4 The extent to which the program provides for 
the needs of the students, particularly in light of 
increased emphasis ort improved police training 
5. The effectiveness of the teaChingmethbds 
currently used ■ •' . 

' 6; The efficiency of learning either through labo-, 
ratory or Un^the-job and Classroom instruction : 

7. The accuracy of .follow-up, ‘records of all 
graduates. ' .. ;• 

■ The preparation of students for 

pplice. agencies is a basic purpose of the program, 
the quality and quantity, of graduates who enter and 
are successful in police carers is a primary criterion 
in evaluatihg the educational program. Law .enforce-^ 
ment agencies, through the' advisory comrhitt<M> will 

■ be particularly interested- in students or graduates 
who enter-police service and attribute their job satis- 
faction and success to their cpmmunify college edU^ 
cation. Another major purpose of the program is the 
professional development and intellectual stimula- 
tion of personnel already employed in police agen- 
cies whose formal education has not kept pace w'th 



: the demands fnade upon police officers in today's 
'..society., ■ y . 

, Empioyefs should be periodically interviewed «o 
gain information regarding the preparation and.edu- 

Cattohal backgiOund of graduates. Vyithin a reaM 

able length of tlrne after graduatioriv^ 
should be asked for an objective evaluation of their ^ 
educational prograrn, Grtiy- through this means can 
the community college admiriiHmtibn accurately • 
determine its success in pecupational educatibh, 

‘ Usually’ pfograni evaluation is dir^ted- by the 
administration, of the community, college. M states 

provide ,state departrheht Of education ■consultants 
for this purpose. Regional accrediting ^sjOciaUons 
also am interested in.prOgram eyaluatiOhv • / . * 

Some community college faculty m^rnbers feel 

the success of their program is determined by the ! 
number of graduates who tranter to four-year insti- 
tutions. This can im an erroneous evaluatiOh meas^ 
ure. Although the community college should . En- 
courage each student to. continue his education in 
some form, the success of the pccupationai. program 
should not be measured by the number who transfer: 
If a fpl ioW-up study of graduates shoWs a large num’ 
her are transferring/ the Curriculum should .be re- 
viewed to itisure that students are receiving the 
necessary background to permit a minimum joss of 
. transfer credits. ' y',’ ' •• ' - 

./Periodic eValuatiph ofthe faculty shpuld be made 
-In relation to. their continued, prcifessidnal growth, 
their -interest in' the^problems: Of their field, and an 
awareness of current educational, career, arid tech-, 
nical prpbierns of the pphce servic f acuity memt- 

■ bers should be encouraged to pswtieipate in profes- 
' sional .educational associations as wel I as law 
eriforcerriertt associations. _ ■ 

In evaluating specific cpufses, atterition sbqurd be 

given to the variations in students' employment, the 
derhand for-courses by. pa'*4ime, students, and the 
•recorhmendatlons pf ’ the advisory • committee/ fof 
changes in the course structure. All, short courses, or 
adult and continuing education programs should be 
evaluated by the faculty, students,' arid participants 
•; .immediately after each course .is Completed. > y : 
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The international Association of; Chiefs of Police 'is 
a professional organization which provides assret- 
ance to the nation's police departrrienta through . 
many services rendered , by its staff of Corisultants. In 
T964, through a Ford.' Foundation sraht, the IACP 
undertook the task of ertcouraging ^eater inte^^^ 
iavV enforcement education op the part of community 
colleges and universities. Simultaneously, efforts 
vvere increased to' involve police executives with' 
their local institutions of higher lea^^^ a. 

variety of techniques; ranging from attendance at 
‘ campus-based .executive developnient . courses to 
serving On the college's' law enforcement advispry* 
comrnittee; Under, the Ford Foundahon grant, this 
full-time staff effort on the part of IACP; has been . 
continuing to insure the availability of law enforce-, 

• ment education throughput the country* the lA^P ;• 
pirectory of College Police Sci^nc^ Programs, a 
complete ‘ information inventory, is published an- • 
nually and made available tp departments of educa- 
tion and hi^h school counselors, as vyel I as colieges 
and other interested agencies and i^^^ 

The Office of Law Enforceinent Assistarice (U. S; 
Department of Justice), during awarded a 

limited number bf developmenfal grants to Cofn'; . 

• .munity, colleges, and universities interested in pro- 
■ vidin8 1®'^ :^nforcement education programs. These 
. grants were to furthef encourage progress in police 

education and were primarily aimed at gepgrapM 
areas previously upserved ;by such ^specialized 
' programs.-.^ .1' -v,.' A 

The Arherican Association of Junior. Colleges con- 
tinues to reinforce the; |ACP effdrt by offering Con- 

. sultative services toi cornmunity cPlIeges, as well as 

to universities interested in offering upper divisipp 
• study fdr transfer students. The Kellogg Foundation 
Grant td AAJC has enabled that association to estab- 
lish ainatiohal law enforcement advisory council 
and develop this publication, which is the first of a 
Series in the public service field. The Association has 
' identified several outstanding police education prd- 
grams and program directors across the country. By 

requesting assistance from the Association, interested 

administrators may ^Cure names of consultants who 

are qualified to offer'assistance in Curriculum, facili- 
ties, and prpgram development. , 



there are other agencies that have ; m^^^'^'^ls . : 
available and whose interests pertain tp both police 
education and police training. These groups 
briefly described below: ' . 2 

■ The Education and Tram/ng Sect/dn (International 
Association of Chiefs of Pcrtice) was forrnaliy.estai>; 
jished in' 1967 to provide for the professiphal n 
; of.those men'^hers concerned with hoth. formal ed^ 

cational programs and various levels of police' 
training. ; ^ / 

The International Assodatiorf. of. Police Professors 

was established Iri 1963 to encour^e ^6rnrnunica-» . 

. tion among academic personnel concern^ with the 

. emerging police, professipn , and its Velatiohship to . 

; ■ . . ' ‘ \ 

Lambda Alpha kpsilon; the proiessional law enforce.' 

nient fraternity, ;vvas fprmed in ,Sari Jose, Cal ifprnia, .■ 

in 1937i Membership is oper» to pre^rvice^^ 

' enrolled in college programs; as well as tp in.!service 
' . personnel. There are now a number of chapters 

located across the Country jn conjunct^^^ with . 
;. college law enforcement programs. ^ 

' I'nternationai^socidtibn of Chiefs of 

1319 Ei^teenth Street, 

Washington,;D. C. 2poi^ ' % 

- - American Association of Junior Cbifeges 

; : 131 5'Sixteertth Street, N.VV. . : ; ; , ^ . 

, ' Washington, D. C 

International Assbeiatibn of Police Professors 
. Department. of Police Science _ : ' 

V . The State University of New Ybrk , 

Farmingdale, Long Island, New York 11735 
Lambda Alpha Epsilon ■ 

' . Office of the Grand Chapter ; 

Post Office Bbx 2049 .. \ 

Sacramento, California '95810: 
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POUCE SCIENCE DEGREE 
PROGRAMS AVAILABLE IN THE 
UNITED STATES AND OUTLYING AREAS 



ALAB;^MA ■. 

Jefferson State Junior College ’ 

ALASKA ■; s- 

Anchorage Comrhunity College, University of Alaska 

ARIZONA . • ' 

.Arizona, University Of 

• Central Arizona College 
.CochiseCollege- 

' Glendale Community College. . 

Northerri Arizona University ■ ■ 

Phoenix college 

CALIFORNIA 

Allan Hancock College . . 

Antefope Valley College 

Bakersfield College , . ' ' . 

Cahirillo College 

California State College at Long Beach ‘ • 
California State College at. Los Angeles 
California, University of ... 

Cerritos College 

Chabot College 1 

• Chaffey College ' 

Citrus (Qol lege ' . 

College of the Desert 
College Of the Redwoods 

Compton College • . * 

. Coritra Costa College . ^ ’ 

DeAnza College 

- ' .Diablo Valley College • ' 

East Los Angeles College. ; 

El Camino Junior College • > ^ . 

Foothill College . . ' 

Fresno City College ' 

Fresno State College 

• Fullerton Junior College 

Gavilan College . * ' 

Glendale College . 

Grossmont College , ' 

Hartnell college ^ ^ ^ 

imperial Valley College 

Long Beach City College 

Los Arigeles City College 

Los Angeles Harbor College 

Los Angeles Valley College . 

Marin,, College of 

• Merritt Gol lege ■ 

'.Mira Costa College 
Modesto Junior College ■ ' . 

> Monterey Peninsula Cpilege 
Mount Sah Antonio College 
Orange Coast College 
Palo Verjde College 

Pasadena City College * •. ■ • ' - 

Peralta Junior College District 
• 'Rio Hondo Junior College' _ 

.. Riverside City Cbllege '/ 



' Sacramento City College 
. Sacramento State College 
. Sah Bernardino , Valley Junior College ' • 
San Diego City College ’. . 

San Francisco, City College of 
San Joaquin Delta Junior College 
San Jose City College . 

San Jose State College • , ' 

San Mateo; College of - 
.Santa Ana College 
Santa Barbara City College 
• Santa Monica City College- ■ * 

Santa Rosa Junior College 
• ’ Sequioais, College of the' 

Shasta College ' ' ' . . ‘ • 

Sierra Cbllege . 

• Solano Cbllege . 

Sbuthern California, University of 
Southwestern College 
Ventura. Col lege ' 

West Valley College . 

COLORADO 

Arapahoe Junior Coljege 
; Metropolitan State College ' : 

Trinidad State Junior CpHege . ' 

CONNEOIICUT 

^ Manchester CqmrnUnity College 
New Haven College 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA • / 

American University . 

FLORIDA 

■ Central Florida Junior College 
Daytona Beach Junior College 
' Edisorv Junior College 
Florida Ju.iior College at Jacksonville, The 
. Florida Keys Junior College : , 

F.iorida State University 
Junior College of Broward County 
Miami-Dade Junior College 
Palm Beach Junior College 
, Pensacola Junior Cpilege 
St. Petersburg Juriipr College 
Tallahassee. Junior Cpilege 
Valencia Junior College 

GEORGIA 

Albany junior College. . ; 

Armstrong State College 
Georgia State College. 

DeKalb College 

University of Georgia ' . V ■ 

HAWAII 

Honolulu Community College . 

IDAHO . ' 

■ Boise College 
' College of Southern Idaho 



ILLINOIS 

• Loop Junior College, The . 

Southern Uiinpis University 
Triton College > • - 

University of Illinois at Chicago Circle 
William Rainey Harper Cpilege 

INDIANA ■ 

Indiana University 

• University pf. Evansville 

IOWA 

Area Ten Community College . 

Iowa Western Community College, 
Southeastern fowa Area Community Col 
University of Iowa 

KANSAS ■ ' 

Allen county Comrnuriity junior College 
Cowley County Community Junior Colle 
Hutchinspn Community Junior College 
Wichita State University s , 

KENTUCKY 

Easterri Kentucky University 

LOUISIANA 

Loypla University 

MARYLAND 

' Baltimore Junior College • 

Essex Comrhuhity College , 

Montgomery JuniOr College 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

. . Cape Cod Commiinity.College 

• Mount Wachusett Community College 
Northeastern University 

MICHIGAN ; . • 

Delta College 

' Flint Community Junior College 

• Grand Rapids Junior College 

, Henry. Ford-Community College 
Lansing Community College 
Michigan State University 
Oakland Community College 
Port Huron Junior College 

• - Sf.- Clair County Community College . 

Schoolcraft College 
Wayne State University 



MINNESOTA 

• University of Minnesota 

MISSISSIPPI ' . : ' : 

. University of Mississippi 

MISSOURi ' 



Central Missouri State College 
Junior College District pf St. Louis, The 
. Available at the following locations 
FlOfissatit .Valley Community Co 






Forest Park Community College 
Meramec Community College 
Metropolitan Junior College District of Kansas City 
University of Missouri 

NEBRASKA 

Municipal University of Omaha 
NEVADA 

Nevada Southern University 
. Nevada Technical Institute 

^,NEW JERSEY 

Ocean County College 
RiderCollege- 
Rutgers, The State University 

NEW MEXICO 
^ New Mexico State University 

NEW YORK 

Brooklyn College 
Elmira College • 

Erie County Technical Institute • 

John Jay College of Criminal Justice 
(City University of New York) 

* Monroe Community College 
New York State University (Albany) 

New York University 

Onondaga Community College 

State University of New York (Albany) 

State University of New York 
(Farmingdale, Long Island) 

Suffolk County Community College 
Westchester Community College 

NORTH CAROLINA 
. Central Piedmont Community College 

NORTH DAKOTA 
Minot State College 

OHIO 

Cuyahoga Community .College 
Kent State University 
Lorain County Comrnunity College 
Muskingum Area Joint Vocational School District 
and Technical Center 
University of Cincinnati 
University of Dayton 
Youngstown University 

OKLAHOMA 

University of Oklahoma, The 
University of Tulsa, The 

OREGON 

Blue Mountain Community College 

Clatsop Community College 

Lane Community College 

Portland State College * . 

Southern Oregoii College 

Treasure Valley Community College 



Umpqua Community College 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bucks County Community College 
Community College of Allegheny County 
Harrisburg Area Community College', 
Indiana University of Pennsylvania 
Lehigh County Community College 
Montgomery County Community College 
Pennsylvania State University 
. Temple University Community College 
York Junior College 

RHODE ISLAND 
Bryant College 

TENNESSEE 

Memphis State University 
TEXAS 

. Central Texas Cpllej^e 
El Centrq College 

(Dallas County Junior College District) 
. GraySon County College 
Odessa College 
. Sam Houston State College 
San Jacinto College 
South Texas Junior College 
Tarrant County Junior College District 
Texarkana College . 

UTAH 

College of Southern Utah . 

Weber State College 

VIRGINIA 

Notihelrn Virginia Community College 
Richmond Professional Institute ’ 

Virginia Western Community College 

. WASHINGTON 

Bellevue Community College ' 

Clark College ’ 

Highiine College 
Seattle Community College 
Shoreline Community College 
Washington State University 

WISCONSIN 

, . Keriosha Technical Institute 

Milwaukee Institute of Technology 

WYOMING 

Casper College • ' . • 



U. S. OUTLYING POSSESSIONS 

GUAM 

■ College of Guam , 

VIRGIN ISLANDS 

College of the Virgin Islands 







APPENDIX A 

SUGGESTED INITIAL INVENTORY FOR 
THE ELEMENTARY INSTRUCTIONAL 
CRIME LABORATORY 

EQUIPMENT-$2,14t.OO Quantity 

Steroscopic wide-field microscope with pillar 
stands weighted base, and illuminoStOr. Eyepieces, 
paired 10X and 15X. Objectives, paired,.parfocal 

1 .OX, 3.0X and 6.0X 1 

Pacemaker Crown Graphic camera,.4x5, with- 

accessories .1 

Polaroid Land film holder for Crown Graphic 

c ainera ..................................................... , f 

Tripod, for 4x5 Crown Graphic camera............... 1 

Enlarger,' 4x5, with timer. and T35mmf4,5 lens...., T • 

Trimming board, 24"x 24", for photographic paper. 1 

Electric print dryer, drum, variable speed, high' 
volume '"f 

Interval timers, film developing............................ 2 

Tanks, film developing, stainless steej, water jacket, 

with floating lids and, light covers';.:,............... ' - 2 

Enlarger easel, up tO;16X20 capacity...:. . t . 

Tray, printing T1"x 14" 1 . 

Tray, printing 20"x24" ...,. 1 ■ 

Tray, printing 16"x 20" 4 

Eilm hangers, 4x5..................... * 24 . 

Ultraviolet "black light" kit, pprtable, with marking . 

powders arid dyeS;,.. ' V 

Iodine, fuming kit, portable ................................. 1 

Iodine fuming kit, electric 1 

Light unit, portable '"I 

Casting kit, rnoulage.:.................,,..,..rr" '- v * - 

Casting kit; plaster and silicon rubber 1 
Latent fingerprint poWder kit. 1 • 

Latent fingerprint, kit, aerosol................ k 

Latent fingerprint brushes, asserted...................... 24 

Latent fingerprint kit^ magnetic with 4 oz. extra • 

Fingerprint pattern^ erilargecf, set ef seven ,..., 1 

Bullet model, ertlarged....... I 

VacMum filter, fabric sweeping V i 
Anscorhatic film tank. 

Polycontrast filter kit A .w,.....: . 1 

Thermometer, photographic. -2 . 

StlPPLIES'-$779.4e 

PART I -Photographic SuppHo Quantity' 

Paper, enlarging, Kodak PblycontfastF, 8X1 0, SW , . . . 1 ,000 
Paper,enlarglng, Kodak Polycontrast N, 11x14, pyv. . 100 
Paper, enlarging, Kodak Polycorttrast N, 16x20 ...... 50 

Film, 4x5; Kodak Royal Pan..,. .409 
Film, 4x5, Kodak Infrared...,......:......,.......:,....... 50 

Film, 35 mm, Kodachrome X, 20 Exp.... ................ 12 

Flashbulbs ^^5. ■*.*.■*."*: "*"**'*^"'"12 

Photo mounting bparidls 16x20 

, Kodak blotting papef.....:............ 125 



• *4 ■ • • • • • S V • 





Kodak Dektol Developer, 1 gal. can 

Kodak DK-60a Developer, 1 gal. can.... 

UFG Developer, 1 qt. 

UFG Replenisher, 1 qt.. 

Kodak. Rapid Fix, 5 gal,, ..... . . ; :. 

Photo Flo,‘Kodak, 16 oz..-...„. 

Kodak Hypo Clearing.... 

Acetic Acid, 1 gal........... 

Pakasol 

Kodak Polycontrast Filter Kit A .................... 

'Miscellaneous expense fund $100 



25 

10 

■ : ,5' 
■. -'5' 

6 

5 

5 

■ -1 

2 

1 ea: 



■ Sub^total $507.80 



PART ll- Laboratory Supplias 









Dies, figures, steel, .14 " ........ 

Dishes, Stender 6pmm,.:. ...... 

Buiettes, automatic zero ...... 

Burner, Bunsen 
Foiteps, dissecting. . ... 

Forceps, dissecting. . ....... 

Forceps, dissecting............. 

Dissecting set 

Filter paper, Whatman No. 1 .....^v....:.....,.. 
Funhel, short stem ... . 

Funnel, short stem 
Rod, stirring, glass 

Labels, gummed, rectangular 72x40 ........... 

Labels, gummed, rectangular 30x24 

Label Coating,! clear 

Marking tags, white 
. Measuring tape, steel , 1 00. ft. ! . . 

. Needles, dissecting.. ....... ....... 

, Pippttes, dropping.. 

Plate, color reaction... 

Plate, color .reaction . 

: Spoonula 

Support, ‘ test tube ..... ....... ....... 

Support 

Support ring ......................... 

Test ‘tube, 25x1 50mm. ... . 



Quantity 
.... 1 set 
.... ;1 set 
.... 3 

.... 2 
■.... io 
....V : ' \2 
■ ;-'2' 
- :'1. 



■ . . I,.. 

Test tube, 1 3x100mm.'.... 'V. ' ^ 50 

Tubes, culture, with screVy top... 10 
■ .Tubes, culture, with. screw tbp... ....... .......v...,.;...... ■ 10 

Thermometer.;...:. ..1 
Therniometer..\.. > .1 
Wire gauze square, ; , ^ 

Wire gauze square...;. : 
Beakers, 1000 ml. (tovv f0rm)V. 2 

Beakers, 100 ml. (low, form)..,;..,., ® 

Beakers, 250 ml. (low form) . . .. . . . , : . «. . ....... 0 

.Breakers, 50 ml. (low form) .....,..................V......: . 10 

. Beakers; '6 q 6 ml. (tall. form):..,..........,..,v.;vr-\-'*"' 2 

Beakers, 400 ml.‘(tall form).. 4 
Beakers, 200 ml. (tall form). V- ;. •••—•• ••;•••• •'•••• ; 4. 

Beakers, '500 ml. (conjcal):, _ .2 

' . Beakers, 250 ml. (conical).,;.... — .. 2 

Beakers, 125 ml. (conical),.... 2 

Bottles/ round, narrow mouth, screw cap, 32 oz. ... 12 



, 1 

. '■-'^3 

12 
2Ctn. 
2 ctn; 
. 2 cans 
500 

24‘ 

48 

............ .1 



2 
2 

lOO 
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Bottles, round, qatrovv mouth, «crevy cap, 16 oz. .>. 24 

Bottles; dropping, oval, amber........... 12 

Pipettes, screw cap and nipple 12 

Brush, cylindrical 4 

Corks, AX Quality IPP 

Cylinders, graduated, 500 ml. -1 

Cylinders, graduated, 100 ml. ^ ' 

Cylinders, graduated, 50 ml. 1 

Acetaldehyde... 100 g.: 

Acetone:......;...,.,:....... z pi,. 

Acetic Acid-Hydrogen Peroxide 2 qt. 

Acetic Acid, Glacial.... • 1 pt. 

Ammonium Hydroxide .. ’ l.pl* ; 

Ammonium Sulfide... 1 PV 
5-AminQ-2, 3-dihydro-l , 4 phthalazinedione ..... .... 5 g. : 

Benzen^!.,;. P*- 

Benzidine Base ...# 25'g. 

Benzidine Sol 

Calcium Chloride 1 d. 

Cobalt Acetate.., .y...........^ ’A lb. 

Cupric Ammoniuni Chloride ’A lb- 

Congo Red Paper .,.v, 1 
Diphenylamrne.,.rr.......•..•^^•••••••••^'"••••“ ■ 

'Ethyl Alcohol . .... ....... . ..... ..vV.. ....... t gs'- 

Formaldehyde..:....'., .y , ^ R*’ 

Hydrochloric Acid Solution 1 % .’32 oz. 

Hydrochloric Acid Solution ■. ......... ... .'. . . . . 1 6 oz. 

" Hydrogen Peroxide.. ^ Pl- 
•Methahol. 1 ga.L ■ 
;Nitric Acid Solution 10% 

, . a-Naphthyiarr»ine. ..r... . : ... -y • • . -v 1 6 oz. 

plasiicene .... ......... . . . .^ . .« • . ; .y ,. ....... • • • • •.* • t ‘ 3 lb. 

• Phenolphthalcin Paper.. . . . :. . . . . , . '. : . . . . ..... 1 • doz. . 

, Phenplphthatcin Reagent Solution 32 oz. 
Phenolphthalcih i/... . i... ^ IP. 

P, P'Benzylidenebis... 5 g. 
Silver Nitrate 

. • Sulfahilic Acid ......... -v'v-. X : 

Sulfuric Acid (conceritrated),........ ............... y'..,.."”!' amp. 

Sodium Perborate Anbyd,. IP; 

, • Sodium Garboh^e Anhyd.. .. . .... . . . . - . . •> . . . ;• . . *v . 1 IP- 

S<^ium Acetate'.... V IP’ 

Selertous Acid... i.. g. 
Vahillln, ....... ...,.v... 



: appendix b 

Sources oi^ elementary crIme 
laboratory iNF0RMATIpN, 

SUPPLIES ANO 

The following list of sources, while certainly not complete, 
' will assist in planning and equipping the type of elementary 
, crime laboratory discussed In Chapter 6. Most of tfie.sup- 



INFORMATION 

Books ' ' ' : ■ • . ' 

Kirk, Paul L, CRIME INVESTICAJIQN, I960, Inter-Science 
Publishers, Nevv York . ’ ; , 

Kirk, Paul L. and Bradford, Lowell W.,' THE CRIME LAB- 
ORATORY, 1965, Charles C. Thornas, Springfield,; 
Illinois ‘ / • 

O'Hara, Charles E. ahd Osterhurg, James W.; AN INTRO-. 
bUCTION to CRIMINALISTICS; ' I960, Macmillan 
Company, New York ■ ' , ; . ' ' • 

These books deal with the operating crime latofatory, but 
portions are useful in the .development of tjie instructional 



Qthpr 

LjutherM. — . . 

Eastman Kodak Company, 343 State Street, Rochester, 
New York 14650 (fpr: inforrnatioii aud assistance Tri 



^UPPLIE$ AHP EQUiPM^^ 

General Police. Equipment and.Supplies ’ - 

CrhTdnal Research Products^ Conshohocken, Pennsylvania 
FaUrpt, Inc.y 299 Broadway, New York, New York 10007 
George F. Cake Company, P.O. Box 649, Berkeley, ; 

-California . . ' . , • ;.'■ ■■ "/■. -.V-' ' 

. iCyokuto Kosan iCompany, -Ltd,, Kinman Building, 

■. 42 l-Chbmb, Kanda jimbo-Cho, Chiyoda Ku;. ' 

. ' ’Tokyo, Japan ; . ' 

MacDonell Associates,' Post Office Box Till, Corning, . 
New York . ' 

Sirchie Fingerprint Laboratories, Inc.,' BetlJjl, New Jersey 

yv. S. parley & Company, 2000 Andersqn drive,. Melrose 
Park, Illinois 60160 \ ^ 

Darkroom Equipment . ' . ’ * , 

Burke & James, Ihc , 321 S, S^abash Avenue, Chjeagp, 



Street, Chicago, Illinois 
stman^Kpde 
New'Ybrk 

Photographic and Darkroom Supp^^^ >. 

Can generally be rnost ecohomlcally. obtained fro 
resources or from laVge national discount hpuses adveflising 

in popular photography publications available pri .most 
newsstands. ■' ;. 

Laboratory Equipment ' ■ 'r' 

• From riprmal school and college labpratpry suppllpfs. Fof 
special instrumentation; ‘ ’ ' 

'. Bausch and Lorrtb Optical Company, 635. St Paul Street, ; 
•. Rpehester, Nevv Yprk 1 4602 



price lists that are often very useful in the. plarmipg prbeess. 



Newton Highlands, MassaChure^ ; " . 

Laboratory Supplies “ ’ . . } r ' . • ■ ; 

From normal schoor and college laboratory supp.lWrs. 
Specially prepared kits can be 'obtained fr<^ the general 
police suppliersilisted ahoye. . V : ; y: , . « . • 
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